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FREDERICK REYNOLDS; AN AMERICAN 
MASTER OF MEZZOTINT 



Ex tenebris ad lucent 



By W. H. DE B. Nelson 



If there were any foundation of truth in the sup- 
position that we can hold parley with the dead, 
nothing would prevent Frederick Reynolds from a 
brisk interchange of ideas with his great-uncle of 
pious memory, Sir Joshua Reynolds. That, how- 
ever, being impossible, there is comfort in the 
thought that a direct lineal descendant of that great 
painter should have acquired his craft thoroughly 
in the Old World and have brought to America his 
youthful enthusiasm, faith and traditions, helping 
us to learn and appreciate a form of art so little prac- 
tised in this country and so feebly understood. That 
such emigrants enter the portals of America, seeking 
hospitality and citizenship, is a splendid token for 
the future, and a sure message that the arts and crafts 
in this newer civilization will in time arise Phoenix- 
like from the ashes of an illustrious past "gaily to 
burgeon and broadly to grow". 

It is intended in this article to touch only briefly 
upon the mezzotint, but more especially in the rela- 
tionship of this art with our subject, its distinguished 
exponent, Frederick Reynolds, who more than any 
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other practitioner on this side of the Atlantic is 
printing mezzotint plates of charm and significance. 
The preparation necessary to occupy such a posi- 
tion has included many years of unflinching per- 
sistency at the old Polytechnic in Regent St., London, 
an institution now as defunct as the dodo, still further 
years of toil and moil with McQueen the well known 
art publishers and printers, constant association with 
different members of the Hester family and Samuel 
Josey, and the utilization of every spare hour for 
visiting the British Museum and studying the techni- 
que and eccentricities of that band of engravers who 
between 1750 and 1830 made English mezzotint 
famous. It was principally due to his school-friend- 
ship with young Josey and consequent visits to the 
Josey home that young Reynolds witnessed the 
process in its fullest development and dedicated his 
future to the task. This, however was nothing to 
the work and experimentation performed here in 
New York during a period of eleven fruitful years. 
And now at last he can claim that within the limit- 
ations of a mezzotint plate no problem could possibly 
arise with which he would be unable to grapple. 
All these years are regarded as merely years of ex- 
periment, including the plates shown here in repro- 
duction. From now on commences for Reynolds 
his second period. 

In the early days of mezzotinting when Prince 
Rupert brought the secret of it to England, about 
the time of the Restoration, the process was merely 
handmaiden to printing and was regarded only in 
the light of a reproductive art likely to prove more 
adaptable than line-engraving in copying the work 
of famous painters. It was soon established, too, 
that the portrait could be better expressed in tonal 
than in linear representation and that no process 
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REYNOLDS. RED CROSS NURSE 

Size of the original mezzotint 5x4 inches. 
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could produce the delicate modeling of features 
and the richness of textures in the same degree as 
a mezzotint. The craftsman was slowly yielding to 
the artist-craftsman, and painter and layman alike 
recognized the inherent charm of this new medium 
and its great resources. But in its very limitations 
lies its strength, as in all the other graphic media, 
whether line, aquatint, drypoint or lithograph. 
Thus in the fulness of time the mere copy became by 
the inspirational challenge of the medium an inter- 
pretation, and today in support of that it is not 
necessary to look further than the large heads by 
Frye, the work of J. R. Smith, Frank Short and some 
of the Liber Studiorum plates, in order to recognize 
the creative possibilities of "la maniere anglaise." 
That, comparatively speaking, little original work 
is performed in mezzotint is due rather to the im- 
mense amount of manual labor involved and 
consequent loss of time which must be taken into 
grave consideration when the subject to be treated 
is a quickly changing cloud effect or any drama 
of nature where a rapid play of light and dark must 
be achieved. In such a case the etcher or drypointist 
can work quickly and make the required record. 
But when it comes to rendering delicate fleshtones, 
tender gradations of color in drapery, rich velvety 
texture and chiaroscuro, there is no medium like 
mezzotint outside of painting that can yield such 
fascinating results. Once more excepting the art 
of the painter, there is no medium that compares 
with mezzotint for its approach to nature, inasmuch 
as in nature the eye can detect no lines but only 
masses and undefined form. 

A brief description of the process will not be out 
of place here. A mezzotint is a plate made by scrap- 
ing away the roughened surface which in its original 
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REYNOLDS. HENRY CLAY 

Size of the original mezzotint 19^x15 inches. 
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condition would print solid black. A white printing 
surface is produced by scraping away this roughness 
completely and covering a polished surface of the 
copper. Grays of various values result from scrap- 
ing away more or less of the so-called burr. The 
first step in the preparation of the surface is a matter 
of great skill, much labor, and correspondingly high 
importance. Upon its uniformity of texture depends 
much of the engraver's ability to control his values 
and obtain the quality that distinguishes the medium. 
The tool used to lay the ground is called a rocker; in 
effect it is a segment of a circle toothed in the manner 
of a spur rowel, and its delicate pressure upon the 
copper indents diminutive dots besiHe each of which 
is thrown up a projection known as burr. The en- 
graver rocks this instrument back and forth across 
the plate. The plate is rocked in several directions 
at carefully measured equal angles of intersection. 
The plate properly and completely rocked presents 
a uniformly sharp gritty surface from which printing 
ink can be wiped out and which therefore prints a 
solid black. The principal tool of the engraver is 
then the scraper with which he proceeds to reduce 
the burr proportionately to the degree of light he 
wishes to secure in a given passage. To recover a 
pure white means not only scraping away the burr 
but also the incision made by the teeth of the rocker. 
There have been manifold efforts made to rock plates 
by some mechanical contrivance but so far in vain, 
nothing has yet been found to equal the human hand. 
The skill required to guage the values by the appear- 
ance of the partly scraped plate represents years of 
artistic application. The mezzotint-engraver is 
limited in the important matter of feeling his way 
through his inability to take many trial proofs, as the 
plate will not stand it without the fortification of 
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REYNOLDS. PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN 

After Jan Van Eyck 
Size of original mezzotint 10^x7% inches. 
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steel-facing, and obviously it is impracticable to do 
that before completion of the plate. With all these 
hampering difficulties it might be affirmed that the 
mezzotinter's life is not a happy one were it not for 
the joy of the completed plate successfully carried 
through every handicap. 

One has but to look at the work of the English 
and Dutch mezzotinters to perceive that only in rare 
instances was pure mezzotinting employed. The 
pupils of the eyes and passages about the nose and 
mouth almost invariably reveal the use of the burin, 
the structural outline being due to preliminary etch- 
ing in all 18th-century work used by Turner in his 
Liber Studiorum plates. 

In approaching the work of Reynolds it is at once 
apparent that he employs pure mezzotint through- 
out his portraits and is able to get his effects without 
recourse to line. The portraits shown here though 
mainly founded upon paintings or photographs are 
by no means copies, but are interpretative renderings, 
due to an intensive study of the subjects rendered and 
an intimate knowledge of their lives and ideals. 
Thus in the Lincoln head is portrayed the struggle 
and the lowly origin as opposed to the smoothly 
molded features of Clay whose face while descriptive 
of the sterner things of life such as would typify the 
career of a cabinet minister, still reveals the acci- 
dent of a comfortable existence far removed from the 
suffering, toil, and anxiety which have ploughed such 
deep lines into Lincoln s countenance. The statu- 
esque quality of the latter portrait demonstrates the 
intensive study accorded to it. But if any one 
should fail to see imaginative work in such portrait- 
ure, let him look at the Castle of Vitre, Normandy, 
(frontispiece, which unfortunately cannot be repro- 
duced here in its charming scheme of color, but even 
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REYNOLDS. ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 

Size of the original mezzotint 21x15% inches. 
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as a monotone, to him that hath eyes the color sugges- 
tion is there. In this plate we have original work 
embracing landscape and architecture with strong 
plastic feeling and brilliant light against ve'lvety 
darkness. Palisades by Moonlight, was done on 
zinc and the Brooklyn Society of Etchers acquired 
this plate and presented its members each with a 
proof. 

To return to the portraits, there is also a set of 
distinguished Americans of which Reynolds has so 
far completed four, these being shown among the 
illustrations. Washington has been interpreted from 
the St. Memin head which accords with the Houdin 
statute rather than with the more popular Gilbert 
Stuart type. In the case of the small Lincoln head, 
this is attuned to the Brady portrait, the only profile 
presentment and representing the newly-elected presi- 
dent with a beard. Here again the weight of care 
and aloofness from ordinary matters at such a crisis 
are ably shown. The portrait of Hamilton is after 
the Trumbull canvas owned by Yale College, and 
gives the impression of a Beau Brummel of a some- 
what effeminate disposition, though verified accounts 
of certain episodes in his career point unmistakably to 
a very manly strain in his character. The setting of 
these four plates is unusual and highly satisfactory. 

The McKinley portrait may be dismissed with 
the mention that it is an admirable likeness. That 
is insufficient notice however when it comes to the 
portrait of Chief Justice White, Reynolds' latest and 
one of his best plates. In it the artist has far 
transcended mere photographic exactitude and has 
plunged to the limit of his attainments in the 
portrayal of an octogenarian whose eyes almost 
obscured by the overhanging lids must have present- 
ed enormous difficulties to one eschewing the aid of 
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REYNOLDS. MOONLIGHT ON THE HUDSON. 

Size of the original mezzotint 8^/4x5 inches. 
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any implement other than his scraper. Reynolds' 
versatility and supreme mastery of his craft are shown 
here to unusual advantage. Who of the old masters 
in mezzotint could have kept his hands off the burin 
when depicting the fluffy senile hair and those half- 
lidded orbs in seeming conspiracy against the admis- 
sion of a single ray of light? In this portrait the 
illusion of color is at its best and the face is scholarly 
and with more than its complement of vitality; the 
delicate gradations from light to dark give admirable 
transparency of tone. 

The portrait of President Wilson is of interest in 
spite of the fact that a considerable amendment and 
alteration has been bestowed upon the lower portion 
of the presidential features so dear to the heart of the 
caricaturist. Chin and mouth have been treated 
with perhaps more kindness than nature had intend- 
ed, but the President is satisfied, in token of which he 
is pleased to sign each proof that leaves the press. 

And then the Greuze pendants. These two plates 
were not lightly undertaken, but are the fruit of a 
protracted study of the different Greuzes comprised 
in the famous Wallace Collection, an intimate 
acquaintance with that master's color and technique 
acquired on the spot and faithfully translated in the 
two examples before us. A color blend has thus been 
obtained in excellent accord with the originals and 
very much removed from the usual plate where the 
colors far from fusing have a silhouetted appearance 
with a liberal display of edges. Still another subject 
is A Portrait of an Old Man, after Jan Van Eyck. 
This is indeed art for art's sake, for no one could 
prophecy a popular career for such a plate; it was 
engraved for the joy that it gave the engraver and 
with no thought of the market, if indeed market is 
the right term to signify collectors and public insti- 
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REYNOLDS. CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE. 

Size of the original mezzotint 15x11^/^ inches. 
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tutes on the watch for the good engraver's output. 
The play of at least five tones in the folds of the old 
man's head-dress must have been the lure of the 
subject. At all events those five tones have been 
most artistically observed. In the Red Cross Nurse 
is portrayed Countess Soldatenkov who managed a 
hospital on the Eastern front while her husband at 
Washington performed the duties of a high Russian 
diplomat in the early period of the war. Reynolds 
has given a gem-like quality to this small plate that 
has all the attractiveness of an Old Master miniature. 
The warm fleshtones nestling against the soft white 
garb make instant appeal. 

Reynolds is at present occupied with the comple- 
tion of a plate that has never heretofore been mezzo- 
tinted Maria Luigia de Tassis, after Van Dyke. 
A glance at the intricate pattern of the lace collar, the 
full slashed sleeves, the minute detail in jewelry and 
other accessories, make the feat all the more astonish- 
ing when we consider that pure mezzotint has been 
employed on every portion of the plate. Verily the 
mezzotint-engraver must needs be a perfect draughts- 
man, and not that alone, but he must be able to 
establish his drawing at the start, and in all the sub- 
sequent scraping must guard against losing one job or 
tittle of the original design. 
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LIST OF MEZZOTINT PLATES ENGRAVED BY 
FREDERICK REYNOLDS 

I 9 I 2 

1. HOPE 8x5^ inches 

After George Frederick Watts. 

I 9 I 3 

2. SIMPLICITY 15 X 12 inches 

After Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

3. AGE OF INNOCENCE 15 x 12 inches 

After Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

I 9 I 4 

4. JOHN CHIPMAN GRAY, iiJ^xS^ inches 

Royal Professor Emeritus, Harvard College, 
After a photograph. Plate defaced. 

5. PROFESSOR SAMUEL WILLISTON, 

Harvard College l2^xg}i inches 
After a photograph. Plate defaced. 

6. COUNTESS POTOCKA 12^x9^ inches 

7. HENRY CLAY 19^x15 inches 

After a Daguerrotype. 

I 9 I 5 

8. MRS. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 20 x i5>4 inches 

After a photograph by Clinedinst. (Private plate) 
Fifteen proofs made, and plate defaced. 

I 9 I 6 

9. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 21x15^ inches 

After the Hesler photograph. 300 proofs. Plate defaced. 

10. MRS. GEORGE W. ELKINS 24^4x1554 inches 

After the painting by Julian Story. (Private plate). 
Seventy-five proofs, and four artists' proofs. Plate defaced. 

11. WOODROW WILSON 1 3 >4 x loj^ inches 

After photograph, and artist's own sketches. Proofs 
signed by President Wilson. 
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I 9 I 7 

12. WILLIAM McKINLEY i5>4xio>4 inches 

After a photograph. 

13. INNOCENCE ioJ4x854 Inches 

After Greuze. 

14. SYMPATHY 1054x8^ inches 

After Greuze. 

15. MOONLIGHT ON THE HUDSON 8j4 x 5 inches 

Original mezzotint from artist's own sketch. 

Selected as Associate Members^ plate by the Brooklyn 

Society of Etchers. Plate defaced. 

16. RED CROSS NURSE. 5 x4 inches 

(Countess Soldatenkov) After a photograph. 

17. JAMES WATSON, Jurist. i3>4 x 10^ inches 

After the painting by fV. M. Chase. 

I 9 I 8 

18. PORTRAIT OF AN OLD MAN ioj4 x 7^4 inches 

After Jan Van Eyck. 

19. GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 13 x 10 inches 

After a photograph, in full dress uniform of rank. 

20. NELL GWYN 14x11 inches 

After Sir Peter Lely. 



I 9 I 9 

21. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 5^/^x4 inches 

After a painting by Colcard. (Private plate.) 

22. ABRAHAM LINCOLN . 4%x3>^ inches 

After the Miniature by Brown. (Private plate.) 

23. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 6x4^ inches 

After the paintfng by Conant. (Private 

24. GEORGE WASHINGTON 7x5 inches 

After St. Memin drawing from life. 

25. ABRAHAM LINCOLN 7x5 inches 

After the profile photograph by Brady. 
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26. ALEXANDER HAMILTON 7 x 5 inches 

After Trumbull portrait in Yale College, 

27. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 13^ x loj/^ inches 

After photograph by Pack, and artist's sketches. 

28. THEODORE ROOSEVELT 7x5 inches 

After photograph by Pack, and artist's sketches. 

29. JACOB GOULD SCHURMAN, 133^ x 11 inches 

President Emeritus Cornell University, 
After a photograph. 

30. CHIEF JUSTICE WHITE 15 x 1 1 J4 inches 

After a photograph by Havelock Pierce, 

31. THE CASTLE OF VITRE 4^x7 inches 

Original mezzotint, after artist's own sketch. Used as 
frontispiece to September, 1920 number of The Print 
Connoisseur, and lOO proofs in colors, signed by the artist, 
in the limited edition. Plate defaced. 

32. MARIA LUIGIA DE TASSIS 16x12 inches 

After Van Dyke. 

33. THE 9LD MILL STREAM 10x7 inches 

Original mezzotint after the artist's own sketch. 

34. THE OLD MILL 10x7 inches 

Original mezzotint after the artist's own sketch. 

35. THE BREST GATE 7x10 inches 

Original mezzotint after the artist's own sketch. 

36. THE BLUE BOY 16x11 inches 

After Gainsborough. 

37. THE PINK BOY 16x11 inches 

After Gainsborough. 

38. HARBOR AT ST. MALO 10x7 inches 

Original mezzotint after the artist's own sketch. 

39. CATHEDRAL AT QUIMPER 10x7 inches 

Original mezzotint after the artist's own sketch. 

40. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 7x5 inches 

After the Duplessis portrait at the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art. 
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FILIPPO MAZZOLA. DIANA WITH HER DOGS. 

From the Mortimer L. Schiff Collection. 
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SOME ITALIAN DRAWINGS 
FROM THE SCHIFF COLLECTION 
By George S. HellmaxN 

The appreciation of the significarfce and value as 
well as the essential difficulty of "beautiful drawing 
was so prevalent in 16th Century Italy, that to this 
period belongs the most varied and convincing group 
of painter's drawings in the record of European art. 
The tradition was continued into the 17th Century, 
with, however, gradual decadence, obvious less in 
the pen and ink and crayon sketches of those masters 
than in their canvasses. While the collector may 
advisedly go to other schools for the out-standing 
treasures in his portfolio of drawings, and while it 
has been somewhat the fad to neglect the Italians, 
the student and specialist will get rich instruction 
as well as inspiration from a keen scrutiny of even 
lesser known artists of 16th and 17th Century Italy. 

The majority of his Italian drawings came into 
Mr. Schiff's possession when he acquired the collec- 
tion that was formed, now more than a century ago, 
by Joseph Green Cogswell, the first Superintendent 
of the Astor Library, a man of great culture, and a 
scholar held in honor by such friends as Washington 
Irving and William H. Prescott. Of the approxi- 
mately four hundred drawings in this first great 
American collection, more than three-fourths are 
Italian, the collection having unquestionably been 
made or acquired by Mr. Cogswell during his so- 
journ in Italy. Mythology, history, religion, the life 
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of the streets, landscape, architecture, ornamental de- 
coration all furnished themes to draughtsmen whose 
range of interest was wide in proportion to that 
great outburst of intellectual and emotional expres- 
sion which characterized the liberalization of renas- 
cent Europe. Variety, also, was there in the media; 
variety in sentiment and attitude. Thus in the group 
of men whose work we shall briefly consider, we 
shall find the prototypes of leaders of later schools, 
creative precursors of many forms of later art. 

In our consideration of the ten drawings that we 
have selected as illustrations, probably the simplest 
method of approach is the chronological. A God- 
dess leads the way in the drawing of Diana with her 
dogs, a sketch showing remarkable plasticity, move- 
ment and almost dramatic strength by Filippo Maz- 
zola, who died in 1505. Very rare are the drawings 
of this artist, who was the father of Parmigiano. His 
famous son, Francesco Mazzola, il Parmigiano, 
(1504-1540), has also the essential capacity for mod- 
elling and for that use of light and shade which is 
characteristic of all the greater masters of Lombard 
School. When he was but a child, his writing master 
realized that Parmigiano ^*was born for design," 
and his drawings alone would suffice to assure his 
fame. At Rome, the artist came under the influence 
of Rafifaelle, many of whose drawings he copied; but 
this study did not make him an imitator. His paint- 
ings of sacred and mythological subjects have a grace 
and beauty quite their own, and, — although as the 
saying went, **the soul of Rafifaelle passed at his death 
into the body of Parmigiano"---we find in his paint- 
ings as in his sketches a very individual manner. In 
the drawings here reproduced are evident both the 
grace and decision characteristic of his style. Both 
Apollo and Venus in their chariots, and the horses 
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FRANCESCO MAZZOLA. APPOLO AND VENUS 

From the Mortimer L. Schiff Collection. 
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and dogs that draw them, are sentient with vitality 
in these little sketches that are manifestly studies 
for paintings, as shown by the initials indicating the 
•colors that the artist had in mind for his canvasses. 
Perhaps even more remarkable in pose and move- 
ment are the twenty-four separate little pen and ink 
sketches of men and horses, shown on a sheet of paper 
from the hand of another artist who studied in the 
Raffaelle School. Pierino del Vaga, (1500-1547), 
who owed his change of name from Pierino Buonac- 
corsi to the Florentine painter, il Vaga, by whom he 
was taken from Florence to Rome, there met first 
Giulio Romano and Giovanni da Udine, who re- 
commended him to their master Raffaelle. Thus the 
young Florentine became intimately associated with 
the great Roman School, and indeed we may find 
traces in his drawings of the influence of all the 
above named artists. With Giovanni da Udine, 
Pierino undoubtedly studied the ornamentation in 
the grottoes of the Palace of Titus, and acquired ex- 
perience in detail and ornamental painting for which 
his Florentine trait of finesse had especially well 
qualified him. The present drawing is a superb ex- 
ample of his art as a draftsman, the feeling of move- 
ment, the spirit of the poses, and the general delicacy 
and vitality making these sketches worthy of almost 
the very greatest hand. Indeed, if we except Jacques 
Callot, we should be hard put to it to find another 
European artist of the 16th Century showing such 
mastery of figures on minute scale as in this unusual 
sheet. 

While it was our intention to limit ourselves, in 
selecting from Mr. Schiff's collection, to designs il- 
lustrating the interest of artists who do not enter the 
first rank of the great painters, the temptation to in- 
clude at least one drawing by Tintoretto we shall 
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PIERINO DEL VAGA. (1500-1547). 

"Remarkable in pose and movement are the twenty-four 
separate little pen and ink sketches of men and horses." 
From the Mortimer L. Schiff Collection. 
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not suppress, largely because it illustrates how, for all 
his greatness, the Titan of the Venetian School shows 
some of those lapses from correct drawing charac- 
teristic of that lovely group of colorists wherein he 
was the strongest and most imposing figure. **The 
drawing of Michaelangelo and the coloring of 
Titian" were the rules inscribed on the walls of the 
studio of Jacopo Robusti, il Tintoretto, (1512-1594). 
His admiration of Titian was not less ardent because 
of the fact that the elder artist dismissed him through 
jealousy of his pupil's great talent. Constant study, 
allied with fruitful genius, led Tintoretto to the sum- 
mit of contemporary fame and he was more than once 
requested by the Senate to decorate with his paint- 
ings the hall of the great Council. The burning of 
the palace in 1577 led to the destruction of these 
works of Tintoretto, which included a ^*Last Judg- 
ment." His other, and better known, painting of the 
Day of Judgment, executed for the Fathers of the 
Madonna dd'Orto, still exists. In the opinion of 
some critics, this is one of the most stupendous of 
all paintings. In it Christ sits above in judgment, 
"accompanied by the Virgin at one side of Him, and 
St. John at the other. In a circle of columns are 
seated the saints with angels intermingling, sounding 
the trumpets that are to awaken the dead. Men and 
women are flying through the air driven down by the 
Archangel Michael, and on the sea below, full of 
struggling figures, is the bark of Charon, full of the 
damned, conducted to Hell by demons. In the draw- 
ing here shown, an originaf sketch for this painting, 
are seen Christ, the Virgin, saints and the angels 
which figure in the upper part of the painting, all 
drawn with that remarkable capacity for fore-short- 
ening which is one of the most striking attributes in 
the drawings of Tintoretto. The figures do not 
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TINTORETTO. SKETCH FOR "LAST JUDGMENT" 

From the Mortimer L. Schiff Collection. 
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appear in this drawing in exactly the same relation- 
ship as they do in the painting; obviously there was 
a later re-arrangement in designing the composition 
on the canvas, although the general scheme is kepi 
in the upper part of the painting. The drawing is 
a great one, not alone in the figures and the general 
bigness and reality with which men and angels rest on 
clouds or fly through the air, but even in the minor 
accessories, such as trumpets and scales. But it is 
not the mastery of correct and efficient draftsman- 
ship; rather is it the mastery of genius, swiftly at 
work. 

The painting which Ruskin praised to the skies 
was criticized very decidedly by Vasari on the score 
that the drawing in the painting was incorrect; and 
that Tintoretto had not paid sufficient attention to the 
parts and particulars. This comment of Vasari adds 
to the interest of Tintoretto's sketch. It has lines of 
haste such as any pupil or imitator would not have 
shown; for instance, where the drawing of an arm 
appears without any interruption underneath the 
stem of a trumpet, or where unfinished hands show 
perhaps not alone the eagerness of the artist to move 
on to his next figure, but remind us also that hands 
and feet offer the greatest obstacle to painters who are 
not consummate as draftsmen. Lesser faults are 
thus to be admitted, however little they detract from 
this wonderful drawing done in media of wash and 
pencil and pen and ink. And as to lesser faults, we 
may recall Tintoretto's statement that ^^anyone might 
be guilty of that, but that in judging a picture, the 
general effect, if it did not contravene the rules of 
art, should be the criterion." And with this in 
mind, as we study the twenty-six figures of angels 
and human beings included in this design, we remain 
convinced that this is, from many points of view, one 
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of the most important drawings of Tintoretto in 
existence, and one of the most fruitful sketches for 
students of the Venetian School. 

Another School, the Genoese, affords in Luca 
Cambiaso, (1527-1585), an artist whose drawings, 
made with a reed pen, giving force to the lines, 
contain an assurance ojf execution and a spirit of 
largeness which place them in a class by themselves. 
Of Mr. Schiff's various examples of Cambiaso, in- 
cluding subjects taken from the Bible as well as from 
classic literature, we choose "Venus and Adonis" as 
especially interesting, not alone on account of a 
simple magnificence inherent in its unshaded lines, 
but also in that it is a counterpart of a similar draw- 
ing of Cambiaso engraved by Watts in 1763. The 
same trees and landscape, the dog of Adonis, the 
weeping Cupid, as well as the central figure of Venus 
and her dead lover, show in these two drawings the 
artist's ability in the re-arrangement of composition. 
The subject was, of course, one very popular with the 
Italian artists, but it appears nowhere with the effect 
of more admirable nobility than in this sketch here 
reproduced. 

According to some authorities, it is to Giovanni, 
the father of Luca, that painters owe the invention 
of the drawing of the human body by the means of 
cubes and squares, a fact of particular interest in 
view of recent productions in the art world. Yet 
when we consider this present tendency, both in 
attitude and in method which finds strange expression 
in the exaggerated work of modern impressionists 
and individualists in art, it is Caravaggio who has 
far more specific interest for us than Giovanni 
Cambiaso. Few artists have been more vigorously 
attacked than Michelangelo de Caravaggio, (1559- 
1609), and few painters have more markedly in- 
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fluenced the style of distant successors. He flouted 
with unconcern the traditions of Raffaelle and the 
lessons of the Caraccis. His main desire was to be 
daring, vigorous and original along the lines of real- 
ism. His departure from ideal beauty, his intoler- 
ance for the essential value of lovely design and his 
striving after striking effect did not, however, lead 
him into making personal interpretation an excuse 
for the distortions of nature. In the wash and pen 
and ink drawing that we have chosen as illustration, 
are obvious elements of truth and vigor, worthy even 
of Rembrandt. "The Feast" is its title; and there is 
a certain personal flavour to this drawing, for poverty 
often made a vagabond of Caravaggio, and much of 
his life was spent in taverns where he found, as here, 
subject matter for many of his designs. Having the 
temperament of a great colorist, he was perhaps the 
first of the Italians fully to master the secret that 
black and white are the greatest of colors, and his 
ability to achieve character in his drawings, his 
astonishing mastery over chiaroscuro, leading him 
often to create an almost fantastic atmosphere which 
yet only accentuated the reality of the scene depict- 
ed, make this drawing a splendid example of the 
work of that master whose followers were called 
Caravaggioesques, as opposed to the Raffaelesques. 
Coming at a time when Italian art was falling into 
its decadence, Caravaggio did much to give new life 
to painting. Guercino, Ribera, Salvato Rosa — 
even Velasquez — these are a few of the many artists 
influenced by this innovator who was the first and 
most striking of Italian realists. 

Caravaggio's span of life almost coincided with 
that of Annibale Caracci, (1560-1609). The two 
were born a year apart and died in the same year; 
but almost utterly opposed were the ideals and 
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ANNIBALE CARACCI. FIGURE DRAWING 

From the Mortimer L. Schiff Collection. 
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accomplishments of the daring originator of the 
Roman School, and the great academic Bolognese 
teacher. Beyond question the most important of 
the Caracci family as a painter, Annibale is also 
the most interesting as a draftsman. The correctness 
which we find in the work of his brother, Agostino, 
and his cousin Lodovico, is not missing in Annibale; 
but he has a greater sense of freedom, and perhaps 
a greater interest in the contemporary as well as in 
the classical. His drawings, whereof the one here 
shown is typical both in figure and drapery, are those 
of a master who, while primarily intent upon the 
principles of classic drawing, reacted interestingly 
to the life about him. In his etchings we get numer- 
ous indications of this receptivity, although he, of 
course, remains the great eclectic and academician 
who, for many artists of his own and succeeding 
generations, provided safe standards for the student 
of design. 

Another Bolognese artist, Guido Reni (1575- 
1642, is, however, a supreme example of the eclectic 
among Italian painters. Caracci went to all masters 
and schools, ancient and contemporary, for the pur- 
pose of study; Guido Reni, rather, with the object of 
imitation. It is for this reason that the eminent 
position he commanded in his own day has been re- 
versed by the opinion of posterity. His considerable 
group drawings in the Schiff Collection show 
such opposing influences as those of Raffaelle and 
Caravaggio, and the influence of Correggio and 
Veronese and the Caraccis. Various too, were the 
media in his drawings — plain lead pencil, pen 
drawings with modelling in wash, the red crayon 
drawing, pen and ink heightened with white, the 
reed pen, etc. He was not alone a painter, but a 
sculptor, engraver and etcher. Many of his con- 
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GIOVANNI LANFRANCO. CARYATIDE 
From the Mortimer L. Schiff Collection. 
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temporaries considered him the greatest of living 
masters with the possible exception of Rubens, so 
facile was his talent; so strong here, so delicate there, 
his design and his color. But Time, that wise and 
cynical old critic, has relegated this wonderful imi- 
tator to a lesser place; though we still may find in 
the loveliness of such a drawing as the "Abraham 
and the Angels," here reproduced, evidence of Guido 
Renins remarkable ability as a draftsman, and ex- 
planation of his influence over Carlo Maratta, 
Andrea Sacchi, and perhaps Pietro da Cortona, 
artists whose style was softened by the manner of 
Guido. 

To represent the Lombard School we choose, with 
considerable enthusiasm, Giovanni Lanfranco, (1580- 
1647), and this, because drawings of Lanfranco are 
often very masterly affairs, comparable in some 
instances to William Blake at his best. At Piacenza, 
Lanfranco while in the service of the Marquis de 
Montalbo was introduced to Agostino Caracci who 
undertook the early education of the young Parmese 
painter; but it was from Correggio, whose cupola 
for the church of St. John, at Parma, was so much 
studied and copied by all the young painters, that 
Lanfranco derived most benefit. After the death of 
Agostino, his brother Annibale Caracci did much to 
advance the career of Lanfranco at Rome, where he 
took part in the decoration of the Farnese Gallery. 
Lanfranco's most famous work in Rome was his 
painting for the cupola of the church of St. Andrea 
delle Valle, an immense painting which took four 
years to finish, and which is characteristic of Lan- 
franco's style, with what has been called its "rhetori- 
cal appeal to the eye." In Naples, as well as in 
Rome, this successful rival of Domenichino obtain- 
ed important commissions and achieved a wide re- 
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CARLO MARATTA. MADONNA AND CHILD 

From the Mortimer L. Schiff Collection. 
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putation through the magnificence of his decorative 
paintings. In these paintings as well as in many 
of his drawings he was more than rhetorician ; he was 
a dramatist; and in the present brown wash and pen 
and ink drawing, heightened in white, of the satyr as 
caryatide forming the support for one side of an 
imposing doorway, there is that swift and strong 
handling which is one of the essential qualities of the 
dramatist. The subject most frequently used in 
Italian art was of course that of the Madonna and 
Child ; and so we may fittingly conclude our selec- 
tion of drawings with a design by that artist whose 
predilection for this theme led the envious to call 
him Carluccio delle Madonini with the intimation 
that he was incapable of great work. As a matter 
of fact, Carlo Maratta, (1625-1713) painted with 
loveliness many other themes, including portraits of 
noble ladies and mythological subjects. But the 
epithet Carlo seized upon as a title of praise, saying 
^Would to God that I knew how to paint Madonnas 
with the full propriety and dignity the subject re- 
quires." 

Our drawing by Maratta in red crayon height- 
ened in white shows his characteristic tenderness of 
expression wherein may be detected tfie influence of 
Raffaelle. He was one of those artists who insisted 
on the preponderant importance of drawing, a dis- 
ciple of the school of those Caraccis who had taught 
Albano, in turn the direct master of Andrea Sacchi, 
Maratta's own teacher. Before he had reached his 
teens Carlo Maratta was studying at Rome under 
Sacchi, and devoting much of his time to the works 
of Raffaelle in the Vatican. His progress was rapid 
and continuous and his excellence in drawing such 
that on one occasion he so faithfully executed a copy 
of a drawing by his master that Sacchi by mistake 
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kept the copy and returned the original. Unfortun- 
ately his style as a painter was not equal to his well- 
grounded theories of art, and his tendency to soften 
his subjects, to let grace replace severity, treating 
both religious and mythological subjects in a spirit of 
sentiment that was not one of greatness, resulted in 
the accomplishment which brings Maratta into 
line with other painters of the decadent period of 
Italian art. These failings are less notable in his 
drawings, wherein he is more closely associated with 
the great Roman School. 
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THE ETCHINGS AND LITHOGRAPHS 
OF ODILON REDON 



BY WALTER PACH 

Amid all the treasure spread out for our astonish- 
ment and enthusiasm at the Half-Century Exhibition 
of the Metropolitan Museum, nothing else could 
yield to many of us the particular quality of delight 
that we had from two pictures — an oil and a pastel — 
by Odilon Redon. We had known something of his 
art for many years ; those who had seen certain Dutch 
collections or had been much in Paris in the years 
just before the war knew it well. But for most 
Americans the real acquaintance with it dates from 
the splendid group of paintings and engravings 
which the International Exhibition of 1913 showed 
to this country and which immediately found an 
enthusiastic public here. Since then we have had 
few opportunities to see Redon's painting, and so 
today at the Museum, it is more than the pleasure of 
seeing two fine pictures that we experience, it is the 
warm satisfaction of finding our first idea of Redon's 
greatness confirmed. The color, in its unexpected 
combinations, has even a deeper glow, a more ether- 
eal fineness than we had remembered, and there is 
about these two works a repleteness scarcely to be 
guessed by one who knows only his black-and-whites. 
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Also one may speak of these paintings here, where 
our affair is with graphic work of the artist, because 
Redon's production, in whatever medium, is marked 
by an especial unity of spirit. Before beginning 
his long series of lithographs, he had worked much 
with charcoal ; and it must be with some surprise that 
one learns the fact that it was only as a means of 
multiplying his drawings that lithography first 
appealed to Redon, the man who seems born to use 
the art for its own beauty and to carry it, as he did, 
to the fullest perfection we know. At a loss for terms 
in which to describe the quality of Redon's litho- 
graphs, Emile Hennequin, one of his first and best 
appreciators, wrote in 1882: "... .the lithographer. 
I would willingly say the etcher. These plates are 
veritable etchings, with oppositions of light and 
shade, with accumulations of deep shadow that en- 
graving on stone had never attempted till now. ..." 
The last phrase makes it evident that the writer did 
not imply any confusion of the two arts in Redon's 
handling of them, but referred to a quality in lithog- 
raphy that not even Delacroix or Daumier had re- 
vealed. Did Emile Hennequin have these two for- 
midable masters before his mind as he wrote? It is 
quite likely, for his criticism is too fine to admit a 
question of hasty judgment on his part; and it needs 
no loss of fealty to the older men to see in Redon's 
ineffable mastery of the lithographer's tone a certain 
richness, a certain sensitiveness, and an immediately 
living quality that had not appeared in the art before. 
Every one of Redon's lithographs recalls to us how 
he was initiated, as a young man, into that beauty of 
the material which remained as a need of his art for 
the rest of his lifetime. It was Rodolphe Bresdin 
who taught him lithography, and fifty years later 
Redon had a minute recollection of him dissolving 
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REDON. II. GERMINATION. (M. 28) 

From the Series, DANS LE REVE. 
Size of the original lithograph, 273x194 m. 

Reproduced by courtesy of E. WEYHE. 
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his ink "gravely, peacefully, preciously; one felt, on 
seeing it, how this primary operation, so indifferent 
to others, was to some extent decisive for him. He 
surrounded the liquid with respect and with care; he 
kept from it every bit of dust, whose presence would 
have presented obstacles to his execution." There is 
another passage bearing on the engraver's attitude 
toward the medium in those beautiful pages which 
Redon first called "Confidences of an Artist" and 
which are reprinted in the catalogue* of his engraved 
work under the title "On One's Self." It is so 
illuminating, both as to the author's procedure and 
as to the subject treated, that I think it may be set 
down here in full. 

"One must respect the black. Nothing prosti- 
tutes it. It does not please the eye and it awakens no 
sensuality. It is an agent of the mind far more than 
the most beautiful color of the palette or the prism. 
And so the good engraving will more likely be en- 
joyed in a grave country, where out-door nature, be- 
ing less clement, constrains man to remain at home, 
cultivating his own thought, as in the Northern lands 
for example, and not in those of the South, where the 
sun takes us out of doors and out of ourselves and 
enchants us. It is scarcely esteemed in France, save 
impoverished by color, a different result, which 
annihilates engraving and. makes it- approach 
imagery." 

The second quotation is needed to complement 
the first. For if the preoccupation with the quality 
and purity of his material is a valuable index to 



• Odilon Redon par Andre Mellerio; Soci^t^ pour I'Etudc de la* Gravure 
FranQaise. Paris, 1913. It is an indispensable work for those who want to 
know Redon's etchings and lithofirraphs completely. Many are of the utmost 
rarity, and all are reproduced in this book, which contains M. Mellerio's admir- 
able appreciation of the artist and full biogrraphical and bibliographical notices, 
beside the precious "Confidences," which must take rank with the best that 
artists have written. 
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KEDON. V. LE JOUEUR. (M. 31) 

From the series, DANS LE REVE. 
Size of the original lithograph, 270x193 m. 

Reproduced by courtesy of E. WEYHE. 
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the craftsmanship of the engraver, it is Redon's turn- 
ing to the element of thought as represented by the 
material itself which brings us to the essentials of 
his art. Today one hears much learned talk about 
materials; one may see professionals and connoisseurs 
hastening to get a nearby view of a print, discussing 
the provenance and age of the paper, or the tone and 
ingredients of the ink. This would be a healthy 
thing if it indicated that respect for the work which 
demands finish and durability as the qualities neces- 
sary to round it out. But when one sees these con- 
noisseurs discussing with equal gravity the paper and 
ink of a great work and those of a merely fashionable 
work, one realizes that there is something wrong. 
The finishing qualities have been so spread out as 
to obscure consideration of the fundamental attri- 
butes which make the print a work of art. And so 
again and again we find collections which begin with 
Durer and Rembrandt, to wind up with trivialities 
that are supposed to have passed muster as ^Very ex- 
cellent work, technically". 

There is no better guard against the dust that our 
modern preciosity is so ready to throw into the 
eyes of the unwary than the study of Redon. It 
would be possible to add a number of instances of 
his concern with the means of his craft, such 
as his interest in certain experiments in making 
a print paper that should last as the old ones have. 
But the point to which we must always return is his 
expression of the idea. He was himself fully con- 
scious of the bearing of his art. In his later years, 
when the great success of his painting had drawn to 
him a wider public, charmed with his design and 
•color, he pointed to the engravings he had spent over 
forty years upon. They not only made up the bulk 
of his life-work, but the very quality of thought in 
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REDON. III. UNE CLOCHE BATTAIT DANS LA TOUR. (M. 77) 

From the Series, LE JURE. 
Size of the original lithograph 205x154 m. 

Reproduced by courtesy of E. WEYHEL 
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them, which had been missed by the earlier critics 
and public, was the directing force of his whole pro- 
duction — of the colorful paintings as well as the grave 
lithographs. 

When Maurice Denis painted a group of artists 
in his **Homage to Cezanne," it was not for nothing 
that he placed Redon somewhat apart from the 
others; (I have the fact that this was done with a 
purpose on good authority). The generation which 
first responded to Cezanne's teaching saw in it above 
all the aesthetic qualities. Redon has studied them 
also, and very deeply. We know from Cezanne's 
letters that he, in his turn, was an admirer of Redon. 
And yet the master whose plastic and structural 
sense has given him the widest influence of recent 
times did not swing Redon from his fidelity to the 
art of the idea. If the artists of 1890, as we may call 
those first disciples of Cezanne and Redon, were 
vaguely conscious that the latter's thought was of a 
different nature from their own, it has remained 
for later men to make the difference clear, even as 
they have supplemented the interpretation of the 
enthusiasts of an earlier time who had hailed Redon 
as the great illustrator of the dream. 

Perhaps we may approach the later reading of 
Redon's significance if we continue for a moment 
the difficult association of him with Cezanne. Both, 
as Frenchmen of culture, were lovers of the classics. 
But the ancient poets and the great Italian painters 
meant to Cezanne that fatefully insistent order 
amidst the tumult of sensation which has given him 
his enormous authority. To Redon there was, in the 
great masters of the past, first the secret passage to 
that higher life of the spirit which, in his work, 
we see so clearly today as the dictator of those in- 
ventive designs, those startling orchestrations of tone. 
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REDON. III. £t un grand oiseau qui descend du ciel vient s^abbatre sur 
le sommet de sa chevelure. (M. 86). 
From the First Series of LA TENTATION DE SAINT ANTOINE. 
Size of the original lithograph, 190x160 m. 



Reproduced by courtesy of E. WEYHE. 
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But there is another side to the work. We think of 
Redon quite easily in his pondering of the mystery 
of Rembrandt, Durer and Leonardo, in his suscepti- 
bility to music, his admiration for the art which 
evokes the grand terror of Baudelaire, of Flaubert 
and Poe. But what shall we say of his preoccupa- 
tion with Montaigne and Pascal? Especially his 
project of illustrating Pascal's "Pensees," of which 
M. Mellerio has given us a precious record, — is 
there in that no more than what the latter calls "a 
somewhat antithetical complication" of Redon's en- 
during care for the most orthodox of the classic 
writers? To me the question is rather one of a ne- 
cessary complement. 

M. Mellerio recalls with great justness of obser- 
vation still a third French painter of the creative 
type to whom the classics were a constant resource, — 
Delacroix, whom Redon so loved all his life-time. 
For all three of these masters, in their diversity, it 
is safe to say that the old writers represented an 
escape from the material world to the realm of free 
principle, of idea. There is in the classics neither 
that clogging of the brain that comes from an alloy 
of vision with naturalistic appearances, nor the bind- 
ing of it to the limits of a personality. Why there- 
fore should we find antithesis in Redon's devotion 
to them and to the geometer Pascal? The ^Tensees," 
for all their dipping into the atmosphere of human 
life, are evidently things that he must manipulate 
in a clearer ether. By paraclox, by breaking the 
chains of accepted beliefs (let us remember that these 
"thoughts" so terrified the men of their time that it 
was not till almost two hundred years after Pascal's 
death that the world was permitted to know them in 
their entirety), by doubting what had seemed indubi- 
table, by assailing men's weakness through which they 
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REDON. VI. C'est une tete de mort, avec une couronne de roses. 

Elle domine un torse de femme d*une blancheur 
nacree. (M. 89). 

From the First Series of LA TENTATION DE SAINT ANTOINE. 
Size of the original lithograph, 296x213 m. 
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content themselves with the commonplace in thought 
and sensation, he opens up perspectives of speculation 
that a score of lifetimes would not suffice to follow 
out. What wonder then that Redon should be en- 
thralled by him? 

And it is here that we may also see what 
Redon has meant to certain men of the younger 
generation. Take that plate in the series of "Songes" 
for which the draughtsman has written the line: 
"Precarious light; a head on the infinite sus- 
pended", take the work as a whole, — its revolt from 
our modern dependence on material appearances 
is so complete that even in its least satisfying ex- 
amples, where is comes its nearest to softness or weak- 
ness, there is still the distinction conferred by this 
man who has increased the holdings of our mind 
by his constant research among the things of the 
mind. A new group of young men arises. They do 
not have the long struggle of their elders to adjust 
themselves to the strange originality of .Redon. Their 
generation is ready to throw off the yoke of naturalism 
that has become a burden; the turning to abstract 
form is rapid and complete, for those who see their 
chance; they make in their pictures new associations 
of beings and objects, with a new expression of light, 
force and space, — the expression that comes of taking 
them as they exist in the mind, as distinguished from 
their existence in nature. 

With different antecedents, with different 
methods, this is what Redon had done. And 
so, as they found the genuineness of his vision 
guaranteed by beautiful form and color (it is 
a fact that the aesthetic qualities are only valid 
if founded on truth), they saluted the old painter- 
graver as a master. Marcel Ducahmp was once 
asked: "You would say, would you not, that your 
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REDON. I SAINT ANTOINE 

A t ravers ses longs cheveux qui lui couvraint la 
figure, j*ai cm reconnaitre Ammonaria. (M. 95). 

From the Second Series of LA TENTATION DE SAINT-ANTOINE. 
Size of the original lithograph 287x232 m. 
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art derived from that pf Cezanne?" **No," was the 
reply, *4 owe more to Redon." Often the influence 
of a man is so wide and disseminated by so many in- 
termediaries, that people are not aware whence it 
has come. It is so with Redon's influence; but we 
are justified in tracing to him so much of the later 
developments because he is almost alone among His 
contemporaries in his building of the art which, in 
his own words, "places the visible at the service of 
the invisible". 

But perhaps many a print-lover, even among 
those who possess work by Redon, is desirous of push- 
ing this phase of our enquiry no further, and of taking 
up more tangible matters. Indeed I hope he has 
not waited till now about doing so, for the illustra- 
tions are before him, and finally it is to the work it- 
self that he must come back, and decide for him- 
self whether all the aflSrmations of Redon's greatness 
are founded on mere fancy or on something more 
solid. The simple history of the man has been told 
before, and impressions of his lovable personality 
are also accessible. Those who consult the writings 
by him I have referred to will see that I have fol- 
lowed — with however lagging steps — his own method 
of considering his art. The ^^Confidences" tell of 
that wise and good teacher who gave Redon, then 
fifteen years old, his first lessons in art. **He was 
a distinguished water-color painter, and a thorough 
artist. His first word — I shall remember it silways — 
was to inform me that I was one myself, and that I 
should never permit myself to make a single pencil- 
stroke without my sensibility and my reason sharing 
in it." He did indeed remember the advice always, 
and every one of his plates tells how he followed it. 
His technical means are ample, but they are without 
secrets for one who knows etching and lithography. 
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REDON. Ill LA MORT 

Mon ironie depasse toutes les autres, (M. 97) 
From the Second Series of LA TENTATION DE SAINT-ANTOINE. 
Size of the original lithograph 262x197 m. 
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REDON. PEGASE CAPTIF, (2nd State). (M. 102). 

Size of the original lithograph 340x293 m. 
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REDON. LE BUDDHA. (M. 132). 

BUDDHA: On m'a mene dans les ecoles. 

J'en savais plus que les docteurs. 

(Guslave Flaubert) 

Size of the original lithograph 324x249 m. 
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REDON. EDOUARD VUILLARD. (M. 190). 

Size of the original lithograph 200x152 m. 
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ARMS. THE SARAH JANE 

Size of original etching 10^x7% inches. 
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NEW YORK CITY IN RECENT 
GRAPHIC ART. 



BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF 

The print-makers have always been busy with the 
Metropolis. The natural location of the city, its 
varied and many elements of the picturesque appeal 
to the artist, and the possibilities of a larger and 
financially appreciative public, have made this 
natural. 

In the early days, and for about three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century, their records of the city 
were pictorial, illustrative, — topographic, if you 
will. They pictured the city in general, pan- 
oramically, as seen from Brooklyn, from Wee- 
hawken, from the Bay. They showed us streets and 
individual buildings of note. And even as early 
as the eighteen-fifties they began to note disappearing 
landmarks. From them there has come down to us 
a large body of pictorial documents, of various 
degrees of artistic merit, and of the greatest historical 
value. 

In the seventies of the last century came the urge 
toward original etching, which soon resulted in the 
foundation of the New York Etching Club. But 
most of our painters who took up etching then turned 
to landscapes and marine views. Some, however, 
circled about Manhattan Island, but using the city, 
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at most, as a not too definite background in a 
picturesque scheme. Charles A. Piatt, for instance, 
who has recently again taken up etching, set before 
us the sweep of the East River with a firm, sure 
knowledge of the medium and an eliminating vision 
that brought out the finest aspect of that '^oleaginous 
estuary," as one has called it. He made the river 
take on new aspects to the delighted eye, followed 
the lines of a canal-boat tow, noted an effect in Butter- 
milk Channel, and recorded the light, easy sweep of 
the Brooklyn Bridge. J. C. Nicoll, true to his special- 
ty, marine painting, sailed down the Bay for subjects. 
But there were a few who pottered about the city's 
streets, like Dr. Syntax, "in search of the pictur- 
esque.'V Henry Farrer, for example, who lingered 
over a quaint doorway with an old-world flavor. 
Or Eliza Greatorex. Dr. C. H. Miller and Dr. 
Leroy M. Yale also held some picturesque spots 
doomed to disappear, in summary sketches intended 
simply as memoranda. J. D. Smillie, then the dean 
of our etchers, drew Madison Square Garden with 
a precise yet suave touch. But especially, and 
preeminently, did C. F. W. Mielatz devote himself 
to the depiction of the nooks and corners of the 
Metropolis. Mielatz connected directly and act- 
ively with that revival of original etching which 
is with us to-day and is quite and essentially of the 
present century. It is contemporary with us in all 
that that implies of view-point, of aspirations, of 
varied influences, of strength, and also of weakness 
in some cases, the weakness of facility and of the 
easy assumption of a medium. For etching is a 
dangerously easy process. 

Our etchers, lithographers and wood-engravers 
to-day are seizing joyously on the opportunities, 
artistic and commercial (the artist must live), offered 
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by Knickerbockerville. The strongly marked spirit 
of change in modern life is reflected in a measure 
in the changing aspect of the city's architecture and 
general appearance, — the latter including, and much 
influenced by, the changing character of the popula- 
tion. 

E. L. Warner once said to a New York Herald 
reporter: "I know of no great city that furnishes a 
painter with so many attractive effects in color as 
New York." And, in fact, each year's exhibitions 
add to the number of canvases in which are noted 
interesting and effective combinations of form and 
color to be found in that huge unwieldy congeries of 
buildings and people and activities which we call 
New York. And the makers of prints, with whom 
we are here particularly concerned, especially the 
etchers, are similarly adding to our artistic records 
of the city. Their vision must perforce be (except 
in the few cases of color printing) not chromatic 
or tonal but linear. And on the line the emphasis 
is usually and completely laid in traditional accept- 
ance of the essential quality of etching. Soft- 
ground or aquatint at times is used to bridge partially 
the way to tone. Some etchers, again, notably 
Hassam, use the line directly to produce impressions 
of tone and color. 

One might well wish for some amateur to make a 
systematic collection of this modern material, as a 
graphic record of a specialty in one phase of art, and 
as a most interesting body of pictorial records of the 
city. But, on the whole, the collectors of New York 
City views pursue the old and rare, with emphasis 
primarily on the subject, while modern etchings are 
more apt, perhaps to be acquired for aesthetic and 
technical qualities, with the subject interest as an 
added incentive. In other words, historical and 
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local interest may be secondary to the individuality 
of the artist. Which is, of course, always so in 
original etching (or lithography, or wood-engrav- 
ing) that is worth while. As extremes, take that 
earliest known engraved view of New Amsterdam 
(the Hartgers engraving, 1651 ), quite matter-of-fact, 
and a recent etching by John Marin, in which the 
tall buildings totter and waver in their upward 
stretch towards an ideal of individualism. All of 
which does not change the fact that these modern 
prints will come to be important records of our city's 
development, just as the old prints are which are now 
so assiduously collected. 

The search for the picturesque is natural, as well 
as the deference to that interest in the particular spot 
which, after all, even Whistler did not avoid, — nor 
would have. 

The late C. F. Mielatz is the artist who par- 
ticularly comes to mind when one speaks of New 
York City in etching. For years, with discrimin- 
ating and selective tact, he made this city his special 
field. He has not only held for us the out-of-the-way 
and unnoticed detail, — say a carved door of an 
exotic Mott Street balcony, — but without stretching 
truth, has invested the every-day scene with new 
interest. The Washington Arch has an appearance 
of novelty seen across the park fountain. The 
Produce Exchange, rising behind shipping and 
water-side houses, takes oh an old-world aspect. 
The shanty-like, commonplace Poe cottage in Ford- 
ham looms up in the darkness with an investment of 
tragic mystery. He helps us to see our every-day 
surroundings with the eye of an artist. Further- 
more, he not only sets down, with etching needle and 
lithographic crayon, what he saw himself, but he 
also copied faithfully in the flat tones of aquatint, 
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for the Iconophile Society, certain views of the city 
which appear on Staffordshire pottery produced in 
the twenties of the last century. He is essentially 
the etcher of New York. Moreover, he moved with 
the city and with changing times. * He held not only 
disappearing New York, but the New York of this 
morning. Artistically and technically, two of his 
best New York City plates are the "Bride's Door" 
and "The Rose Window," two details of Goodhue's 
new St. Thomas' Church. 

It is so easy to bewail the departing picturesque- 
ness, going with the old buildings. It's all very true, 
crass materialism reigns, many ugly buildings rear 
their irritating piles of stone, hideous bill-boards and 
electric advertising monstrosities splash the view 
with offensive spots. And yet, picturesqueness has 
not gone. It all depends on where you stand, 
physically and mentally. It is well to remember 
that in former days not all the city was picturesque. 
Just recall the deadly rows of brown-stone fronts! 
You had to look then, as now, for the picturesque, 
for the unusual, for the beautiful. You always 
have to. And it's always there. And that's what 
the men to-day are finding. 

Joseph Pennell has done so. He has seized the 
spirit of the city in a number of impressions, trans 
muting by his penetrating, synthesyzing, analyzing 
vision. He has given his impression of the mass and 
of the detail. "New York," wrote he, "rises a 
vision, a mirage of the lower bay. . . .On one side the 
great Goddess greets you, with the city beyond. . . . 
To the right, filmy, delicate and lace-like by day are 
the bridges, by night a pattern of stars that Hiroshige 

never knew The Unbelievable City. . . .The city 

that inspires me — that I love." That is the big im- 
pression of the city, the city seen as a mass, over- 
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ARMS. WEST FORTY SECOND STREET 

Size of original etching 13x10^ inches. 
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powering, breath-taking, teeming, aspiring, mysteri- 
ous, physically imposing, psychically evasive. He 
has shown its sweep and rise as seen from Brooklyn, 
from Weehawken, from the Brooklyn Bridge, from 
Hamilton Ferry, from Governor's Island. 5jot only 
has he thus circled about Manhattan, but he has 
penetrated into its streets, shown familiar spots. 
(^Torty-second Street," ''The Golden Cornice") 
pictured noteworthy buildings (Stock Exchange, 
Flatiron, N. Y. Times,) contrasted the old and the 
new (*^The Four-Story House," crushed between 
soaring sky-scrapers), made clever comparisons, such 
as ^Talacades and Palaces," ^'Cliffs of West Street." 
Thus he has given the details of that urge and change 
and turmoil and size that make the city which we 
know to-day. And when he has shown it with all its 
play of light and shade and smoke and cloud, its 
indication of activity and movement and change, as 
an introduction to it all, the fine gesture is made, 
**Hail America," an apostrophe to the Statue of 
Liberty. It is the most brilliant artistic reporting: 
a quick, sure seizure of essential facts, with an unerr-. 
ing eye for the most effective presentation, a hand 
that dominates and controls the medium. 

Of a more contemplative nature is Henry Deville, 
who outside of the architect's office in which he was 
employed, found time to make the old distinction 
between vocation and avocation. By the time the 
War broke out and took him back to France and into 
the trenches, he had a number of good plates to his 
credit, the result of his exploration of New York. 
His point of view is sometimes whimsical, always 
thoughtful; his method, direct. Moreover, you 
never feel the architectural draughtsman in his work; 
his knowledge of architectural form and detail is 
made subservient to the purpose in hand. The 
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architect is merged in the etcher. He frequently 
envisages his scene from under the coolness of an 
arch or other covering structure, or from a fore- 
ground serving as an effective foil. Barring the 
entire difference of style, one thinks a bit of Hokusai 
peeping at Fujiyama under the crest of a wave, be- 
tween a worker's legs, through an unfinished barrel. 
Deville sees "Metropolitan Tower from Newtown 
Creek," peers through the "Colonade of Old St. 
Paul's" from within, looks from under beams in 
"Ferry, Alterations" to get a sight of Brooklyn 
Bridge. How that fine old structure by Roebling 
intrigues him ! He posts off to "The Brooklyn Side" 
to see how it looks from there. It rises effectually 
in "A Glimpse of New York." He pictures "A 
Game of Marbles," with a "cleanser" ad. as a back- 
ground, just to lead up to massive piers of the bridge 
beyond. He dallies lovingly over its "Gothic Arch," 
stops to look at it from the "East River" and from 
Frankfort Street, and has lunch with workers under 
the "Cliff St. Arch." How likely the last is to set 
one guessing where it is, with its suggestion of the 
Paris of Meryon. Deville has an inconsequential 
way of taking one off into odd corners, as when he 
places you in Fletcher Street to see the Singer Build- 
ing. (Edward Thorpe similarly set you down in 
Carlisle Street to peep at the spirit of "Old Trinity.") 
He'll wander away from bridges and docks, to 
have a look at "City Hall Park" or the "Curb Mar- 
ket" (one of his most effective plates, just because 
the contrasts possible are subtle, not strong), or 
the "Pennsylvania Station", or the "New York Pub- 
lic Library." He even went to the subway's end to 
explore "Inwood", where Mielatz had been before 
him, and he ferried across the Hudson to see "New 
York from Weehawken", as more than one print- 
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HENRY WOLF. LOWER NEW YORK IN A MIST 

Size of the original wood-engraving 9%x6V^ inches. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Frederick A. Keppel & Co. 
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maker did in the past hundred years. But he often 
went back to the water-front, to sketch "A Coal 
Hoist", or "Coenties Slip", or ^^East River Docks". 
What a fascinating thing that shore line is! Pennell 
found interest in Cortlandt Street ferry. Henry 
Wolf, the noted wood-engraver, caught the spirit 
of night in his picture of the city as seen from a 
North River ferry-boat, the scene drawn out with 
the completeness of effect natural to a reproductive 
wood engraver of his training. In interesting con- 
trast is the wood-cut by Rudolph Ruzicka, **East 
River, Winter", evidently a spot not very far from 
Beekman Place. The block is cut in flat tones, 
black-and-white and one tint, the whole of a remark- 
able effectiveness, produced with the subtlety of sim- 
plicity. What more natural than that Ruzicka 
should also pay his respects to the old Brooklyn 
Bridge, as so many others have done, — Piatt, Pen- 
nell, Deville, Winslow, C. H. White, Sears Galla- 
gher (one of his most effective plates), and how 
many more? Ruzicka does it in **New York from 
Manhattan Bridge", The majestic impressiveness of 
the old bridge is contrasted with the restlessness of 
choppy little wavelets, which yet, in the continued 
re-iteration of their concave curves, weave a pattern 
that has the same soothing, lulling effect as the cease- 
less rippling of a brook. In his street scenes, some is- 
sued separately, others published in a volume by 
the Grolier Club in 1915, there appears a reticence, 
a reserve bordering on austerity. As Miss Eliza- 
beth Luther Cary well puts it: *^the romantic 
spirit is held in a tight leash". But the expression 
finds a lightness of execution which has none of the 
archaic heaviness which some block printers have 
affected, and yet never goes beyond the proper limits 
of the medium. 
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SZEKESSY. CHATHAM SQUARE 

Size of original etching 23x20 inches. 
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The matter ot street scenes, by the way, brings 
to mind more particularly two etchers, — Pennell and 
Hassam. Quite different in their methods, they form 
an effective demonstration of the possibilities of etch- 
ing. Both of them have pictured "The Avenue", 
—Fifth, of course, — as have also W. Monk and 
others. Pennell places it with a gesture of easy finali- 
ty, as a massive, impressive centre of things. Has- 
sam shows it at noon, with the ant-hill life of the 
hour, the buses pushing each other along as they do 
on London's narrow busy streets. Pennell is linear 
with the etching needle. Hassam is tonal, occupied 
with, the same problems as in his painting, — the 
interplay of atmosphere, sunlight, shadow. He may 
be placed in the small list of impressionist etchers, 
of whom are Pissarro and Cezanne. But that won't 
do if it is supposed to imply similarity of handling. 
Hassam is himself. Beside street scenes, such as 
**Broad and Wall Streets," Hassam has lingered lov- 
ingly over individual buildings, such as Calvary 
Church in snow, St Mark's in the Bouwerie in "mist 
and rain," and "The Church across the Way," a bit of 
architecture and snow, and an intriguing composition 
brought about through viewpoint from above. It 
seems worth noting that the unassuming, unobtru- 
sive art of the late A. T. Millar also held in a 
little plate, a church opposite his studio in West 
Twenty-Third Street, an atmosphere of snow and 
gray sky. 

But such tonal renderings of the effects produced 
by that great natural artist, atmosphere, are rather 
the exception in etching. One is much more apt to 
find the firm, precise statement of unmistakable fact 
made, let us say, by H. A. Webster. He, however, 
has done but a few plates here, such as "Cortlandt 
St." And yet he might have done more, for the city 
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inspired him to see, and to write of it thus: "Per- 
haps no work of human hands in all the world offers 
such a stupendous picture as New York, seen from 
almost anywhere within the downtown district, from 
the River or the Bay. There are cliflfs and canyons 
where sun and shadow work the weirdest miracles. . . 
From across the Hudson when the sun goes down 
you can watch the shadows creep up the sides of 
these mountains of brick and stone until you'd swear 
you were looking out on some gigantic fairyland." 

The precision of architectural draughtmanship is 
very apt to be toned down or modified more or less 
by those who step from the architect's office into the 
etcher's studio; a little more in the case of Deville, 
a little less, perhaps, in that of John Taylor Arms 
In "West 42d Street" Arms makes a statement that 
is precise and full. But the completeness is one of 
essential fact rather than of detail. In "The Sarah 
Jane" the skyline of the city is precisely yet freely 
placed in a background that sets off a sloop near by 
the spectator. Henry Winslow, likewise an architect, 
showed an architect's appreciation of structure in 
Brooklyn Bridge, but set it down in the spirit of an 
etcher. In his "The Bridge" Roebling's creation 
rises in delicate network beyond the flatness of com- 
monplace roof-tops, the lines emphasized by the ec- 
centric twists of a gnarled tree in the foreground, 
and in "The Warehouses" (again flat roofs and a 
gnarled tree) it is again the Brooklyn Bridge which 
is the real Hamlet in the play. 

Still another who turned from architecture to 
etching, and yet preserved a proper balance, becom- 
ing an etcher and not an etching architect, is J. Andre 
Smith. A writer in the Brickbuilder said of him that 
he "knows his architecture thoroughly, and actually 
draws it, not simply indicating it." And yet, and 
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DEVILLE. COAL BUNKERS 

Size of original etching 10x6^ inches. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Frederick A. Keppel & Co. 
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that is the main point, he knows how far to go, and 
stops there. His work is generally sufficient, neither 
a sketching shorthand nor a draughting-table elab- 
oration. In other words, it is precisely indication that 
is to be practised in the matter of details, just as Bon- 
ington did it, for instance, in his remarkable "Rue 
du Gros Horloge", in which he got all the effect of 
detail without its finicky recounting. Laurvik found 
in Smith's plates "good taste," "economy of means," 
"persuasive serenity", "certainty and firmness" with 
no happy accident", and "truth of impression rather 
than of fact." He is straightforward and natural, 
but always with a personal note that puts into the 
simplest subject an interest beyond the mere facts. 
The contrast of "Trains and' Apartments" on the 
North River front held him, or again "The West 
Shore, Hudson River", an expressive and significant 
medley of rocks, water, wharves and chimneys. But 
what is especially characteristic is his devotion to 
Central Park, that wonderful piece of factitious 
rurality. "The West Pond", "Rustic Bridge", 
"The Boulder Arch", are little bits of intimate en- 
joyment which we share, as we do also that of "Cen- 
tral Park, November", with still a lone sitter on a 
bench to enjoy with us. Little enough have our 
etchers said about our parks. C. H. White made 
a stop in "Riverside Park" and B. J. O. Nordfeldt 
made a luscious note — hardly more than that — of 
Washington Square. Perhaps there are others that 
I have missed. 

Charles Henry White seemed interested in the 
atmosphere of the locality he pictured; you feel the 
human influence of the inhabitants and frequenters 
of a given spot, even though the little figures in this 
artist's plates are often hardly more than staffage. 
Yet, though just indicated, they are alive and doing 
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something. It's a pleasure to nose about with him 
in "Thompson Street", "Five Points", "Mulberry 
Bend", "South Street", "Hudson Street", "Fulton 
Street", "Cherry Hill"; to see "A Bit of Hudson 
Street", stand on "A Grand Street Corner", have 
him point out "Bleecker Street Gables" or "Water 
Street Houses", or show you "Bill Conklin's"; or to 
get points on "Williamsburg Bridge". In a plate 
such as "Fulton Market" (witji Brooklyn Bridge be- 
yond) the scene is enveloped in a mixture of artistic 
appreciation and human sympathies. White also 
takes you up toward the end of Manhattan Island, 
to "Morrisania" and "The Kills, Harlem" (just 
clouds and mud flats and water). It's an alluring 
spot, the old Harlem River, but yet not much fre- 
quented by artists. J. Andre Smith etched a "Bridge 
over the Harlem River", and H. H. Osgood made 
some sketches there of "Posts left by the Tide", and 
what not. White's "Harlem's Arcady", with its suc- 
cession of bridges over the waterway, quite makes you 
forget the lost chance of treating the waterfront of 
the Harlem as those of the Seine and other rivers 
abroad were treated. It's all good etching and illus- 
tration, straightforward and yet picturesque. And 
back of the artist was a sympathetic observer of hu- 
man nature with a twinkle in his eye and a whimsi- 
cal vein which appears strongly in the series of ar- 
ticles on New York and other cities which he wrote 
for Harper s Magazine, with reproductions of his 
etchings as illustrations. , The text fairly "jollies 
along" the unsuspecting reader into appreciation of 
the etchings. 

There is furthermore a newcomer. Curt Szekessy, 
whose "Chatham Square, N. Y." adds another phase 
of personal impression of the city. No detail of fact 
is omitted : signs, ads, street-cleaners, pushcarts, pas- 
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SMITH. CASTLES OF COMMERCE 

' Size of original etching 16%x7% inches. 
Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Arthur H. Harlow & Co. 
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sengers hustling into the car, and all the rest of it. 
And yet there is no undue finish, and somehow the 
eye is led to the big masses of foreground buildings 
and elevated structure throwing into relief the deli- 
cacy of the towering Municipal Building beyond. 
Picturesque rather than imaginative, the etching 
forms an interesting contrast to the quite different 
attitude of, say, Deville. 

Individual buildings attract many, and the New 
York Public Library has been, perhaps, most fre- 
quently and vigorously attacked. Nordfeldt, Von- 
drous, W. J. Quinlan, Deville, C. B. King, Mabel 
R. Ward are among those who have put it on copper, 
always «een from the front. Why will not some one 
take his plate around to Bryant Park, — as Louis H. 
Ruyl did his pencil and paper, — and awaken more 
people to the fact that the rear view of the Library 
is its most significant aspect? Ruzicka put on a 
little wood-block of 3x3% inches a picture of the 
Library (front view) which, despite its small scale, 
gives a remarkably satisfactory feeling of solidity and 
size. The collector may strike a contrast in size by 
adding to his portfolios W. J. Beauley's rendering 
of the Municipal Building's triumphal-arch passage, 
done in color, on stone, with the sweep of an oil 
painting and the lusciousness of a monotype. 

From this contemplation of imposing monuments, 
again, we can turn into side streets and look into odd 
nooks, at buildings often unidentified, chosen for 
individual picturesqueness or as typical of a section 
or of a class of people. "A Court- Yard, in 28th St.," 
for instance, has been set down by Earl Horter, who, 
as a writer in the Bookman said, "finds as much 
artistic attraction in Brooklyn backyards, Harlem 
flats, and sky-scraper excavations as he does in medi- 
eval architecture and quaint groupings of Old World 
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SHOPE. SUBWAY TRENCH, CARMINE STREET 

Size of original etching 3%x5% inches. 
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buildings." C. H. White, usually definite in placing 
his street scenes, saw a "Condemned Tenement" and 
made a note of it without further statement as to 
locality. John C. Vondrous, in "Tenements," gives 
a backyard view, with a clothes-line-crossed patch- 
work of windows, fire-escapes, drying clothes and 
clothes-poles. W. J. Glackens once, at least, drew a 
magazine illustration of fire-escape life along an 
East-side street, and it is the group of figure draughts- 
men whom, by association, he quite naturally 
suggests, who have gone to the purely human side of 
the city's life. The record has been made mainly 
in painting or magazine illustration, but something 
has been done in the black-and-white reproductive 
arts. It is the districts inhabited by the working 
people, in lower Manhattan, that they have explored 
with artistic sensibility and human sympathy. Ozias 
Dodge has strolled along the water-front on summer 
evenings. Jerome Myers watches the children of 
the East side when the piano-organ grinder comes 
along and gathers them. And John Sloan looks out 
of his windows, both front and back, sets down what 
he sees, with a quaintly humorous vein that carries a 
faint suggestion of the technique of John Leech, and 
which is neither malicious nor preaching. If a 
moral is pointed, it is done unobtrusively, simply 
through the stated facts, and with no trace of an over- 
zealous reformer's bitterness. His etchings "Man- 
Monkey" (a one-man band), "Fun, one Cent," "The 
Woman's Page," "The Show-Case," "Turning out 
the Light," "Roofs,— Summer Night," "The Little 
Bride," the lithographs "Ping-Pong Photographs" 
and "Sixth Avenue at 30th St.," and paintings such 
as "The Back Room at McSorley's" are works that 
attest to his kindly interest in the doings of plain folk 
on the street and at home. There is no pruriency in 
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his peeping into windows across the way. W. B. 
McCormick has pointed out that he does not stir up 
the gutter nor sail in regions beyond most of us, but 
that his art "begins on the sidewalk and stops on the 
roof-tops, just missing the filth of the gutter and the 
supernormal heights." Sloan is one of the very few 
artists who use humanity not simply as a matter of 
color and design but for its own sake. 

Genre art is not in vogue to-day. Artists are 
not painting the life of the people with strong interest 
in the life per se, as Mount, for instance, painted the 
farmer in the past. What figures have passed across 
the stage in New York into oblivion, — the mutton- 
pie man, the hot-corn vender, the apple-woman on 
the corner, the old-time newsboy and bootblack, the 
famous "Bowery boy," and the rest of the glorious 
company! We may be glad to have such a stunning 
record as George Bellows' big lithograph "A Night 
at Sharkey's." 

The activities of those workers who are employed 
in building operations bring us to a phase of the city's 
development that has attracted the attention of a few 
among our etchers. This expression of structural 
change and development offers not only its own 
picturesqueness but likewise the interest of contrast 
with surroundings and the pleasant by-paths of 
suggestion. One recalls the passing of the Lenox 
Library amid the activities of wrecker and digger, 
or the taking down of the old Grand Union Hotel, 
like the uprooting of a huge tree, leaving a prodigi- 
ous trough. It's been going on all over, and crowds 
in "busy old New York" find time to watch it all, 
but the artist appears to have generally hurried by. 
Some did not, however. Henry Winslow felt the 
significance of all this and rendered it in "The Exca- 
vation. In his "Pay Day," work is suspended while 
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the group on the street level is being paid off, and is 
at the same time giving the artist a finely natural 
composition. In H. B. Shope's "Subway Trench, 
CaVmine St." there is one record, at least, of the 
burrowing activities that made it possible for so many 
to save time which they have no use for. Pennell, 
with his prompt seizure of the artistic possibilities in 
industrial undertakings, would naturally be found 
where the steam-shovel and the steel-structure engin- 
eers are at work. So we see, with him, "The Foun- 
dation: Building a Skyscraper'' or "The New Build- 
ing" pushing its way upward in a down-town gorge. 

Thus we are shown the city not only in its accom- 
plishment, but in the making. 

After all, these modern prints follow the old ones 
in a succession of pictorial records. When the time 
is ripe some one may follow in the footsteps of I. N. 
Phelps Stokes, who has so fully and well catalogued, 
and commented on, the old vie>ys of New York City 
in his "Iconography of Manhattan Island." The 
first step toward that future supplement to this mon- 
umental book, which will list the prints which will 
then have become old and sought after, is to collect 
the prints, and do it soon. A number of them are 
already housed in the Print Room of the New York 
Public Library. 

No doubt I have overlooked some modern print- 
makers who have found subjects in New York. 
What matter? This is not a catalogue but a guide- 
post, and much of the zest of collecting lies in the 
search and the unexpected find. 
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To those in touch with the recent development 
of Art in America, the present situation is one of 
immense possibilities. Art is beginning to come 
into its own, the pioneer stage is over, and in every 
part of the Country rich states, cities and individuals 
are enthusiastically devoting themselves to art in one 
form or another. The interest is everywhere in- 
creasing in painting, sculpture, etching, engraving 
and other art manifestations. Whereas formerly it 
may have been the exception to find pictures of taste 
on our walls, to-day it is a common thing to enter a 
house and find a Whistler, a Rembrandt, a Meryon, 
a Haig, and the work of numbers of other masters. 
We have been acquiring by leaps and bounds, and 
a list of the paintings, etchings and other forms of 
pictorial art reposing in the houses of the Country, 
would make an enormous total. 

As an evidence of culture this treatment of our 
walls, the building of handsome residences, beauti- 
ful museums and noble public buildings, is unmis- 
takable. It is unlikely that there will ever be less 
interest in art, and very likely that our appreciation 
will increase until our art consciousness is on a par 
at least with that of the older countries. 

The applied arts, painting, sculpture, each has 
its own medium of appreciation, but for some time 
past there has been no periodical printed in English 
devoted exclusively to prints and drawings, and it is 
this field that The Print Connoisseur, will endeavor 
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to fill, in the production of a magazine that will 
appeal to the print lover and the print collector. 
There will be no attempt to follow in the footsteps 
of the American popular magazine, but to present 
a dignified medium in which the art lover may find 
authoritative articles, attractively set forth, and 
illustrated with work of the old masters, and the 
work of the modern men who are making a place for 
themselves in contemporary art. 

It goes without saying that the publisher may 
not be held responsible for the opinions of the con- 
tributors to these pages, and that no brief is held for 
any one form or school of art, or individual. It 
doubtless will be difficult to avoid a certain express- 
ion of personal taste creeping in now and then, but 
so far as possible the effort will be made to maintain 
a strict catholicity, and an unbiased mind, and put 
before the reader a straightforward presentment 
of the work in hand. 

At all events, here you have the first number 
which speaks for itself. Each succeeding number 
will I trust be found to be an improvement on 
its predecessor, which is the aim of the publisher. 

The second number will appear in December, 
for which the following articles are planned. 
Hogarth, An Appreciation, by W. M. Ivins, Jr., 

Curator of Prints of the Metropolitan Museum 

of Art. 

The Etchings of Tiepolo, by Louis R. Metcalfe. 
The Aquatints of John Taylor Arms, by Cynthia 
Eaton. 

Troy Kinney; Etchings that Dance, by Robert J. 

Cole, Art Editor of The New York Evening Sun. 
The Mezzotints of Sydney E. Wilson. 
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All these articles will be profusely illustrated, 
but particular attention may be called to the illustra- 
tions accompanying the Wilson article, which will 
be printed in full color. Also, the frontispiece to 
this number will be an original aquatint by John 
Taylor Arms, which, in the limited edition will be 
printed in colors^ and signed in proof state by the 
artist. Material for the third and fourth numbers, 
completing the first year is well in hand, and will 
be announced in future issues. 



Beginning with the second number, a review 
will be given of the various auction sales of prints, 
with the prices realized, and a comparison with 
prices obtained at previous sales. Mr. H. MacNeill 
Bland will review the exhibitions of prints at the 
different galleries. The review of noteworthy art 
books will be continued. 



It was the intention of the publisher in issuing 
the magazine to use coated paper for the illustrations 
only, but it has been found, owing to the number of 
plates, and the varying length of the articles, that 
this is not practicable, and the entire magazine is 
therefore printed on the coated paper. In future 
issues, however, the effort will be made to obtain a 
paper with as little gloss as possible. 



Notice having been omitted in some cases, readers are in- 
formed that all the Redon illustrations are reproduced 
by courtesy of E. Weyhe. 
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JOHN ZOFFANY, R. A. His Life and Works. 17351810. By Lady 
Victoria Manners and Dr. G. C. Williamsoji. Linen back, paper sides, 
ll%x9 inches, XXX — 331 pages. Published by John Lane Co., New 
York. 

Of the many artists of the wonderful eighteenth century of 
British art time has given a place among the foremost masters to 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Romney, Hoppn^r, but has denied the 
higher place to many others at the period considered of rank with 
the very greatest. These have come down to us as minor masters, 
some of whom have been sadly neglected and have not received 
their full due of recognition. Amongst these is Zoflany. Regarded 
by his equals in the Academy as an artist of repute, and being the 
recipient of numerous important commissions, his paintings have 
always evoked more or less attention and interest, but there has 
been no book devoted to him until the publication of this present 
important volume. 

Zoflany, we are told, has two great claims upon the attention 
of the present generation. In his theatrical paintings he hands 
down to posterity not merely the likeness but also the mannerisms, 
customs and stage environments of some of the greatest English 
actors, and in a way that has been done by no other English artist. 
Also, Zoffany is almost the only artist of his period who gives us 
views of the intimate life of the people of his time. 

A profound student of Dutch art, his work is best to be com- 
pared with that of Hals, Hogarth and Terborch, and, while re- 
sembling somewhat all of these, it is closest akin to that of Hogarth, 
in the fine draughtsmanship, and elaboration of detail, the correct 
and almost affectionate representation of textures. In fact, 
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in this respect, his paintings may be said to act as a corrective to 
the more loose style of the greater English masters of his period. 



His single portraits, while not as great as his interior groups, 
in which the sitters are surrounded by their own furniture and 
ornament, in the most minute detail, and possibly some of his larger 
out-of-door compositions, yet, on occasion rise to the level of the 
best of his contemporaries, as in the "Portrait of Mrs. Garrick in 
her Youth," and in his portrait of Gainsborough. In his family 
groups the same careful attention to detail prevails, he gives almost 
equal attention to the fittings of the parlor in which he represents 
the persons as to the persons themselves. But this is not to say that 
this detail and what seems overcrowding may not have rendered 
the work more interesting at the time executed. 

Several of the paintings have been reproduced in colors, barely 
sufficient to give an idea of his coloring, which is of a smooth, 
enamel like quality, possibly somewhat overdone, but quite in keep- 
ing with the conscientiousness displayed in every part of whatever 
work he was engaged upon. 

In the present monograph, for it is all of that, the authors have, 
it seems to us, successfully brought together all that is known of 
the incidents of a very romantic career, and full information as to 
the paintings that are known to be by Zoffany, at the same time 
giving due consideration to such as have been ascribed to his brush. 

The book has been carefully edited and printed, and profusely 
illustrated ; there are nearly 200 reproductions, in photogravure and 
halftone, but it is a matter of regret that so few of the latter arc 
in colors. 

To the print collector there is a particular interest attached to 
the book in the very excellent chapter devoted to engravings after 
the paintings of Zoffany by the great masters of m.ezzotint, and the 
engraved portraits of Zoffany himself. 

In fine, it is a book indispensable to the library of the art-lover 
and the print collector. 
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THE ENGLISH INTERIOR, A Review of the Decoration of English Homes 
from Tudor Times to tlie XlXth Century, by Arthur Stratton. Cloth, 
11x15 inches, XXVIII— 86 pages, 115 full page plates. Published by 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 

"Country Life" (in England) long ago began the publication 
of a series of articles on the Country Houses of Great Britain. 
Illustrated mostly by photographs of great merit of gardens, ter- 
races, avenues, exteriors and interiors, they furnished a mass of 
documents from which subsequently a number of volumes were 
published of great interest. The present book seems a continuation 
of this series, but confined to interiors. It is unfortunate that in 
their selection they should have devoted themselves more to the 
period since Queen Anne. The full story of the influence of Italy 
and France on English Art has yet to be satisfactorily written, but 
the architectural language they began speaking in England in the 
eighteenth century had a strong foreign accent, and the artistic 
grace of Italy and the elegance of France escaped in the translation. 
The stateliness of Castle Howard, Blenheim and Chatsworth fails 
to impress us when we think of Caprarola and Versailles. 
The charm of quaintness and the love of the picturesque 
disappeared in a formal and pretentious grandeur that was 
far from the national spirit. We have seen since then many periods 
and developments in British Architecture, but few have the appeal 
of the earlier times. And we regret that out of the great wealth 
that exists the editors have seen fit to give us in their beautiful 
volume so little of that. Then too, every book of this character 
becomes a mine of inspiration to designers of new work, and it is 
not hard to see new houses of the profiteer arising where the pscudo 
grandeur and questionable magnificence of a decadent period only 
too well embody the ideas of the recently enriched owner. Add to 
this the very great difficulty of those who have not known and 
studied the originals, of deriving sustenance from mere photographs 
and we begin to question whether after all such a book is altogether 
an unmixed blessing. The art of a period may be affected by its 
spirit, but it is equally true that the spirit in turn may be uplifted 
by its best art. 
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TWELVE PRINTS BY CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN ARTISTS, with 
an introduction by Carl Zigrosser. Published by E. Weyhe, New York. 
Portfolio, buckram binding, 18^/^x13% inches. 8 pp. and plates. 



With American artists, etching and lithography are generally 
still more or less in their childhood and need fostering. Hence, 
the first of its kind, a folio of twelve prints by contemporary Ameri- 
cans is something of an event. 

In making the selections, it would seem that marked individu- 
ality in the artist, and variety for the series, were the determining 
factors, together with a penchant both New Yorkais and socially 
conscious. 

As for local New York interest, there are views of the Metro- 
polis. The vista, by Earl Horter, showing a church spire amid 
skyscrapers downtown, seen from aloft and from a distance, is as 
able and desirable as anything in the collection, being so excellently 
full of well managed detail and an atmosphere giving the sensa- 
tions of the actual scene that one might wish it several times larger. 
The Brooklyn Bridge by Pach is so still that a strike seems on, 
while Ruzicka has a conventionalized East River. 

Then the East Side is represented by Auerbach Levy's portrait 
of a man, which is sure to be popular, and by Boardman Robinson's 
three Russian faces, although they were made in the land of the 
Tzars in 191 5, Jerome Myers has a street scene also, and to com- 
plete the scenes in Manhattan, there is an early, crowded, humor- 
ous, characteristic Sloan, well organized and deft, but lacking in 
simple, direct appeal. It shows a lady copyist at the Metropolitan, 
causing consternation or interest, with the artist himself in the fore- 
ground and a little woman clutching the lapel of his coat in her 
anxiety to be off. 

Mahohri Young's prairie scene is one of the best in the collec- 
tion, so precise, economical and effectual are his strokes to obtain 
the well spotted and sufficiently interesting tranquility of the desert, 
with a woman making a fire, a donkey browsing and brushwood 
. where needed. 

The twelfth is a woodcut by Rockwell Kent, representing a 
heavy, naked bambino, trying to prance high over a dark landscape. 
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VALENTINE'S MANUAL OF OLD NEW YORK, No. 4 New Series, 1920. 
Edited by Henry Collins Brown. Cloth, 7x5 inches, XVI— 463 pp. 
Published by Valentine*8 Manual, Inc., New York. 



To the collector of old New York views, and of books relating 
to New York, this attractive volume is indispensable. Following 
in the footsteps of the old manuals issued by the City, which are 
of such interest to the collector, it is at least equal to the earlier 
publication from an artistic standpoint and is infinitely superior in 
the literary content. 

The old Valentine's Manuals ceased publication in 1869. It 
is far from easy to obtain complete sets of them now and even when 
possible only at a very stiff figure. Had those manuals gone on 
year after year to the present time relating the multitudinous 
changes that have occurred in the various activities of our City, 
their value as a record would be incalculable. In this new series, 
of which the present volume is the fourth, (the fifth being in press), 
numerous reproductions are given of the changes that have occurred 
in our streets and structures during the intervening years, thus 
bridging the lost space and connecting up the two series. 

In a few years many of these volumes will undoubtedly become 
as difficult to find as the older series. It is therefore obvious that 
they should be obtained now before they are entirely out of print, 
as they are intensely interesting to every New Yorker. 



FROM HOLBEIN TO WHISTLER, Notes on Drawing and Engraving by 
Alfred Mansfield Brooks. Bound in boards, with linen back and paper 
sides, XV— 194 pp. 

The latest addition to our store of art handbooks. It is evi- 
dently the production of a thinker, of one well versed in, and en- 
tirely en rapport with his subject. It traces the history of 
drawing and engraving from the earliest times, through examples 
of the work of the great masters, from Holbein to Whistler. It 
is a book of instruction for the layman of prints. By long custom 
and years of transmitted vogue the works of certain masters of 
drawing and engraving have come to be regarded as masterpieces. 
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In this book, the author tells us why such and such a print is a 
masterpiece, and all expressed in a most lucid, easy flowing style, 
of such interest that the sense of instruction is lost in the pleasure 
of reading on and on. 

It contains a definition of what art means, and an explanation 
of the culture necessar>' to a proper understanding of it. The theme 
is most fascinating and one finishes with as much regret as at the 
ending of a great romance, but it still remains worthy of rereading 
and study to understand the truths so graphically set forth. 

As to . the illustrations, these are numerous, selected to give 
point to the literary content, and well reproduced and printed. 



THE HAPPY HYPOCRITE, by Max Beerbohm, with 24 illustrations in 
color by George Sheringham. Published by John Lane Co., New York. 
Cloth, 10*4x7% inches, 71 pp. 

An attractive volume with large print, good margins and ad- 
mirable illustrations, **a big new presentment," says the author's 
preface, of a little old story reprinted for the sake of Mr. Shering- 
ham 's pictures. 

"Yet curiously, however successful as decorations, however 
brilliant or charming the color, however original and pleasing the 
imagination, and especially however explicitly made to order as we 
have seen, the illustrations do not in some cases seem to fit the text. 
For example. Lord George Hell is described as Falstafian, yet one 
of the finest pictures in the series shows him as a slender buck, 
though possibly corseted. Or the divine signora, though divinely 
lovely as visually represented, is certainly not conventionally Spanish 
or theatrical — still, come to think of it, she does have a little 
something of "the divine Sarah." Or again the Jenny Mere of the 
illustrations never seems the same girl and sweet rustic that she is 
supposed to be. 

But in illustrations for a fairy tale that has to do with magic 
masks, why worry about consistency — or evenness of merit ? 

The book would be worth owning if only for the architectural 
view of the narrow streets with white houses on either side. 
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THE AQUATINTS OF 
JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 

BY CYNTHIA EATON 

In this present revival of interest in the art of 
etching, and among the great quantity of modern 
work, so much of which is, at best, only mediocre, it is 
encouraging to find one man'who is sounding a new 
note in graphic art. 

Although this article is to be devoted mainly to a 
discussion of the aquatints of John Taylor Arms, yet, 
to properly appreciate them and their artistic signifi- 
cance, it will be necessary to give a brief history of 
the various steps and the general development that 
led up to them. Mr. Arms was born in Washington, 
D. C, in 1887. He was trained as an architect, getting 
his S.B. from the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology in 191 1 and his S.M. the following year. He 
practised architecture in New York for five years, 
during which period he became interested in etching. 
At first he took it up as an outside interest and hobby, 
but he became more and more fascinated by it, so 
much so that when the cessation of hostilities released 
him from military service, he decided to turn his entire 
attention to graphic art, and in January 19 19 he took 
it up definitely as a profession. 

His output at that time consisted of fifteen plates, 
all interesting and displaying many characteristics in 
common. Each one shows genuine training and knowl- 
edge of the subject (they are all architectural), care- 
ful and painstaking handling of the medium and in- 
finite patience. Some of them are chiefly interesting 
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as steps showing the stage of the artist's development, 
but many have a very real and individual charm. Such 
a one is the plate called Veterans, an engaging render- 
ing of a delightful old French gable. It is bitten with 
both delicacy and vigour and its shadows, built up of 
countless superimposed lines, breathe mystery and 
romance. 

In all these early etchings there is a certain sim- 
plicity and similarity of subject and handling. They 
are direct etched work yet they convey tonality rather 
than line. This tonal treatment is one with which Mr. 
Arms seems peculiarly sympathetic and which is 
demonstrated so noticeably in his later aquatints. 

Since the beginning of 19 19, when Mr. Arms first 
began to etch exclusively, his plates have shown a 
much greater variety. He evidently has been trying 
various methods of expression, different techniques, 
new processes. The result is an ever increasing range 
of work both in subject matter and means of expres- 
sion, varying from the free open treatment of Some- 
zvhere in France, through the dark, mysterious handr 
ling of Dol, Old Houses in la Grande Rue, to the ex- 
quisite silvery quality of the plate so justly called 
Lace, with its delicate tracery of quaint gables, dainty 
houses with reserved, elusive charm, and the sunny 
quiet of a deserted street. 

But it is in his aquatints that Mr. Arms has en- 
tered upon a field substantially untouched by the 
modern graphic artist and never before handled in 
just his manner. When the use of this medium was 
at its height, there were master craftsmen of the art, 
but of late the process has been almost completely 
abandoned and it has remained for Mr. Arms to imbue 
it with fresh life and start this most fascinating art 
on a new voyage of discovery and conquest. His 
twenty aquatinted plates produced within a year have 
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excited interest and favorable comment. 

The first to be published is called A Quiet Street 
and it combines, in almost equal proportions, the two 
processes, etching and aquatint. The entire plate is 
carefully etched with Mr. Arm's characteristic and 
delightful knowledge of architecture and is then com- 
pletely covered with a delicate aquatint tone, varying 
from the exquisite luminosity of the sky tehiiid -tliV 
distant church spire, to the pebbly quality of the fore- 
ground. The effect of the aquatint on the stone work 
is particularly happy, as it gives the texture and 
quality of the material to a convincing degree. Alto- 
gether it is a print of rare beauty and appeal. 

Aquatint has also been used with telling effect in 
a series of boat etchings. In these the actual etched 
lines are reduced to a minimum and the distance is 
achieved by means of carefully bitten aquatint planes. 
This is partially true in Lake Como, No. I, and com- 
pletely so in Lake Como, No. II, where the mountains 
are not outlined at all but are silhouetted against the 
sky by the simple but effective means of differentiated 
planes. The result is completely successful and obvi- 
ates the use of a hard outline. In each case the boats 
are strongly etched and the reflections also suggested 
by line, while the rest is carried out in graduated 
tones, giving the effect of great space and depth. 

This illusion of space is especially vivid in The 
Birdman. Here a single aeroplane near the top of the 
plate seems lost in a limitless sky, a sky so boundless 
that the human element appears to shrink to the 
insignificance of an atom in space. 

In the Hong Kong Canal Boat, another eminently 
successful example of his intimate and charming river 
scenes, Mr. Arms has presented with a beautiful re- 
straint in detail, but with lavish tonality, a quaint, 
high-sailed boat, embodying all the charm of the 
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SUNRISE, MONT SAINT MICHEL 
Size of original aquatint 6^ x 7^ inches 
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Orient. The dark mysterious hull seems, in very truth, 
to be slipping through the mystic shimmering waters, 
casting rippled reflections as it goes. 

In the preceding paragraphs, I have spoken of 
these aquatints as black and white prints, but they 
have another side which gives them even greater 
scope. They adapt themselves particularly well to 
color printing and are most successful in that field. 
In many of the plates it becomes a question of personal 
taste only which method of printing is the most ap- 
pealing, while in others the color certainly adds greatly 
to their charm. This is particularly true in plates 
where water is portrayed, the deep, rich tones adding 
to and intensifying the transparency of the aqua- 
tinted surface. It is also the case in The Birdman, 
where the sky gains even greater depth and space 
when printed in a glowing midnight blue. 

There is a strong suggestion of the Japanese print 
about most of these aquatints, whether printed in 
black and white or color, yet it is curious to note that 
Mr. Arms is not and never has been a student of 
Oriental art or to any marked degree influenced by it. 
They are a purely personal expression of his own ideas 
of design. They do not claim to be literal renderings 
in any way, but they carry their message by means of 
their composition and pattern, with a directness and 
simplicity that lends to them an added charm. 

Altogether this artist, young as he is in the pro- 
fession, has produced many plates of sincere and in- 
teresting quality. They show merit and, above all, 
progress, and they augur well for his future devel- 
opment. Unless all signs fail, he is destined to make 
a place for himself in contemporary art, and it would 
be well for the collector to watch his progress. Time 
only can tell, but his work certainly contains the 
elements of success. 
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DAWN 

Size of original aquatint 7% xS% inches 
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CATALOGUE RAISONNE 

OF THE 

AQUATINTS OF JOHN TAYLOR ARMS 

1. THE QUIET STREET SH^^H inches 

Street in an Italian town. Cathedral tower in distance, the 
early morning light flooding the sky behind it. 
Edition, 25 in black, 50 in color. 

2. RUE DES MATELAS, ROUEN ii^^gH inches 

A typical old French street in picturesque Rouen. A church at 
the end of the street Clear, serene sky. 
Edition, 35 in black. 

3. ON LAKE COMO^ NUMBER ONE 9% x inches 

Vertical panel plate. Boat in foreground with drooping sail 
reflected in calm water. Distant mountains sloping down to 
lake. 

Edition, 20 in black, 40 in color. 

4. ON LAKE COMO, NUMBER TWO 4H x 9^ inches 

Horizontal panel plate. Snow-capped mountains silhouetted 
against dark sky. Boat in middle distance with white sail 
hanging limp. 
Edition, 20 in black, 40 in color. Plate cancelled. 

5. A HONG KONG CANAL BOAT 8}i x 53^ inches 

A Chinese junk drifting slowly over calm water. Hills in dis- 
tance. Small clouds low in quiet sky. 
Edition, 20 in black, 40 in color. 

6. THE HARBOR AT ADEN 4^ x 6^ inches 

Small sailing boats on a quiet sea with irregular shore line 
beyond and serene sky over all. 
Edition, 20 in black, 40 in color. 

7. THE BIRDMAN x 4}i inches 

Aeroplane in upper left-hand corner of print silhouetted against 
deep, luminous sky. 
Edition, 25 in black, 50 in color. Plate cancelled. 

8. EVENING, EAST RIVER 3^ x 5^4 inches 

A misty evening on the New York waterfront. Tugboat in left 
foreground. Behind the irregular sky-line the warm glow of 
the setting sun. 
Edition, 25 in black, 50 in color. 

9. DRIFTING 3^ x inches 

Oriental river scene. Sailing barge in left foreground, with 
low hills beyond. Quiet sky. 
Edition, 20 in black, 40 in color. 
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10. STILL WATERS 6x4 inches 

In the Orient. A barge drifting on a quiet sea, its great white 
sail barely drawing. Mountain peaks beyond, with clear sky 
above. 

Edition, 20 in black, 40 in colors. 

11. SUNRISE, MONT SAINT MICHEL 6}i x 7^ inches 

The first rays of the morning sun creep up behind the pictur- 
esque island. In the foreground the incoming tide steals over 
the sands. 
Edition, 20 in black, 40 in colors. 

12. "THIRTY KNOTS OR BETTER'' 4H^9'A inches 

A United States destroyer on convoy duty comes rushing out 
of the fog. 
Edition, 30 in black, 60 in colors. 

13. "S. Cs." ON NIGHT PATROL 3M ^934 inches 

Two "sub chasers'* meet at night and exchange recognition 
signals. S. C. in foreground silhoutted against companion's 
searchlight. 
Edition, 30 in black, 60 in colors. 

14. THE FULL MOON 8x5^ inches 

Decorative print. Bird on blossoming branch outlined against 
full moon behind it. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

15. EARLY BIRD 5^ x 6ji inches 

Decorative print. Small bird on leafy branch. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

16. LILY 6^ X 5 inches 

Decorative print. An Easter lily in lower part of print, with 
stalk rising above it. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

17. MOONLIGHT, NUMBER ONE 7>^x 2^ inches 

Shoreline in foreground, with sailing boat on moonlit water 
beyond. A snow-capped peak in distance. Broken, cloudy sky. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

18. THE BUTTERFLY 10 x 7^ inches 

On a Swiss lake. A two-masted sailing boat drifting idly, its 
every detail mirrored in calm water. Snow-crowned moun- 
tains beyond. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

19. ISOLA BELLA 5^ x 13}^ inches 

In right foreground a fishing boat. In middle distance the 
beautiful island of Isola Bella, to its right a smaller island. 
In distance and to the left a white walled town. Beyond all, 
snow-capped mountains towering towards a quiet sky. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 
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THE BIRDMAN 
Size of original aquatint x 4^ inches 
Reoroduced by courtesy of Messrs. Kennedy & Co. 
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20. MOONLIGHT, NUMBER TWO 7J4x4 inches 

A boat with tall, triangular sail in foreground. Low hills be- 
yond. The moon is breaking through a cloudy sky. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

21. WASPS 7^ X 514 inches 

Two American planes on patrol. Searchlights play across the 
sky behind them. 

Edition, 30 in black, 60 in colors. 

22. A SWORDFISHERMAN x 3 inches 

A Nantucket fishing schooner in the fog. At the masthead and 
in the "pulpit" forward men watching intently for fish. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

23. DAWN 714 X inches 

Pine tree in left foreground with glassy waters of a lake be- 
yond. In middle distance two small islands. At the end of the 
lake a snowy peak with the sun rising behind it. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

24. AN OLD COURTYARD 7J4 x 6^ inches 

A paved Italian courtyard surrounded by stone houses. At end 
of courtyard an arch with a group of three figures beneath it. 
In the distance a campanile. Quiet, slightly clouded sky. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

25. ON THE BANKS S^sYs inches 

A Gloucester fishing schooner under full sail. A heavy sea is 
running. Windy sky flecked with scud. 
Edition, 75 in black, 100 in colors. 

26. THE "SARAH JANE" lo^^ x 7^4 inches 

A New York harbor sloop drifting up the North River. Ship- 
ping in the middle distance, with the towering sky-line beyond. 
Misty sky. 
Edition, 50 in black, 75 in colors. 

27. CHRISTMAS CARD x 4% inches 

Two birds perched on a finger-post bearing inscription. In 
upper left-hand comer of the print, the full moon. In lower 
right-hand corner, an inscription. 
Edition, 132 impressions. Plate destroyed. 

28. MOONLIGHT, RANGELEY LAKE 8x4^ inches 

Mezzotint. 

In foreground a rowboat moored to a stake. Beyond it, a rocky 
point, surmounted by a group of trees juts out into the lake. 
In the distance the Maine mountains. Clear, moonlit sky. 
Edition, 75 impressions. 

29. LOOP-THE-LOOP 6x4inches 

An American plane in upper right-hand corner of print is 
starting to loop-the-loop. Clear, luminous sky. 

This plate used as frontispiece to the December, 1920, number 
of The Print Connoisseur, and in the Japan edition, printed 
in colors. 
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STILL WATERS 
Size of original aquatint 6x4 inches 
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THE FULL MOON 
Size of original aquatint 8x5^ inches 
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A HONG KONG CANAL BOAT 
Size of original aquatint S]4 x sJ/^ inches 
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SIMON, LORD LOVAT 
Reproduced by courtesy of Robert Fridenberg 
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WILLIAM HOGARTH 



^ Note in Passing 

BY WILLIAM M. IVINS, JR. 

It is rather difficult to understand why caricature, 
which began to flourish at a comparatively early period 
on the Continent, should have had to wait until the 
beginning of the eighteenth century before getting any 
foothold in England, but perhaps a partial answer may 
be found in the fact that prior to the Civil War print- 
ing was permitted only in London, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, two of which were university towns, and as 
such in all probability comparatively free from the 
type of life and manners which have always spurred 
the caricaturist to his best endeavours. Even after the 
Civil War but one town, York, was added to the list, 
so that when in 1693 finally repealed 

there were but four places in which the press had been 
at work. As one looks back, moreover, it is difficult, 
without consulting the encyclopedia, to recall the name 
of any English painter who worked prior to 1700 
except Peter Oliver, a miniaturist, or of any engraver 
except Faithorne, whose work was confined to por- 
traits. Of course many paintings and some engravings 
were made, but their makers with few exceptions were 
foreigners, Dutchmen, Germans and Italians, trained 
abroad, and in spite of several big names mainly 
second rate, who succeeded in getting into their work 
surprisingly little that was English other than the 
words and names inscribed upon it. 

Now among all the uncertainties with which theo- 
rizing about art is attended, there seems to be at least 
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one thing which is fairly certain, and that is that social 
caricature has so rarely been successfully practiced by 
any one not native born and bred that it may almost 
be taken as an axiom that the foreigner is incapable 
of producing it. And it is therefore probably to the 
almost completely foreign control of engraving in 
England that the absence of caricature prior to 1700 
can be traced. Thus without knowing anything about 
the actual facts in the case it would be almost possible 
to predicate that caricature could not have flourished 
until a group of English artists had been developed 
nor until almost a full generation had passed after the 
repeal of the restrictive printing laws. 

And as it turned out this was almost exactly what 
happened. We find a few satirical costume plates, 
toward the end of the seventeenth and in the early 
years of the eighteenth century, but we have to wait 
for social caricature until it came, one may almost say, 
full fledged from the hand of Hogarth, who was born 
approximately at the time that the act was repealed. 

William Hogarth was born December 10, 1697, in 
the city of London, the son of a learned but poverty 
stricken hack writer and corrector for the press, to 
whom he was doubtless indebted for most of what 
formal education he acquired. Of his schooling little 
is known beyond his own statement that ^'shows of all 
sorts gave me uncommon pleasure," that "I was, at 
every possible opportunity, employed in making draw- 
ings," and that "my exercises when at school were 
more remarkable for the ornaments which adorned 
them, than for the exercise itself." Too poor to study 
painting or drawing he was articled to Ellis Gamble, 
a well known silversmith in Cranbourne Street, in 
whose shop he learned and practiced the art or craft 
of heraldic engraving upon silver vessels. But dissat- 
isfied with this his every wish at the age of twenty was 
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JOHN WILKES 
Reproduced by courtesy of Robert Fridenberg 
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to be an engraver upon copper, a career for which he 
deliberately and in most unorthodox manner prepared 
himself by training his visual memory so that he might 
be able to retain "in his mind's eye, without coldly 
copying it on the spot, whatever I intended to imitate/' 
Released from his indentures at the age of twenty- 
one Hogarth for a number of years led a hand-to- 
mouth existence, and as he himself said, "owing to my 
desire to qualify myself for engraving on copper, and 
to the loss which I sustained by piratical copies of 
some of my early and most popular prints, I could do 
little more than maintain myself until I was near 
thirty," a statement upon which pathetic light is 
thrown by Nicholas anecdote of how Bowles, the pub- 
lisher, at the sign of the Black Horse in Cornhill, once 
in dealing with Hogarth, "offered, over a bottle, half 
a crown a pound weight for a plate just then com- 
pleted.-' Hammered, sold, engraved and resold by the 
pound weight, it is interesting to note that the store 
of engraved plates which Hogarth left his widow as 
the greater part of her fortune was finally after pass- 
ing from publisher to publisher dispersed for ever 
only during the late war when Quaritch, their patri- 
otic owner, turned the aged coppers over to the British 
government for use in the ammunition factories. 

Perhaps Hogarth's earliest successful plate was 
what is known as the Small Masquerade Ticket, of 
1724, in which Kent, the fashionable artistic jack of 
all trades, was mercilessly caricatured. But though on 
occasion able to make some money in this way Ho- 
garth was still compelled to look to his heraldic en- 
graving, including an occasional book-plate, as the 
surest way of making his daily bread. From this 
bondage he gradually worked by means of hack work 
for the publishers, illustrating such wildly diverse 
things as Mortraye's Travels, Apuleius, Beaver's Mili- 
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tary Punishments of the Ancients, Cassandra, Per- 
seus and Andromeda, and even Milton, but finding 
nothing that was not peculiarly unfitted to his genius 
until when in 1726 opportunity came to him in an 
order for a series of plates for a new edition of 
Hudibras. The attitude of the polite world toward his 
work at this time may perhaps be best judged from 
the words of the sharp-spoken Fuessli, who said that 
his plates were merely **the chronicle of scandal and 
the history-book of the vulgar/' 

He made his first real hits by his prints of the 
examination by a Parliamentary committee of the 
wardens of the Fleet in Newgate, and by his carica- 
ture, the second that he had directed at the same head, 
of Kent's altarpiece for St. Clement's Church. Kent 
it would seem was made to Hogarth's hand, for not 
only was he architect and garden designer, but sculp- 
tor, painter, and general decorator, and as Walpole 
tells us, "He was not only consulted for furniture, as 
frames of pictures, glasses, tables, chairs, etc., but for 
plate, for a barge, for a cradle. And so impetuous was 
fashion, that two great ladies prevailed upon him to 
make designs for their birthday gowns. The one he 
dressed in a petticoat decorated with columns of the 
five orders, and the other like a bronze, in a copper- 
coloured satin, with ornaments of gold." Hogarth's 
success with the caricature of Kent's painting seems 
to have been worthy of his opportunity, for not only 
did it compel the removal of the offending canvas, but 
it immediately drew the attention of the crowd to its 
author, who shortly after found himself in a position 
where, cautious and experienced as he was in money 
matters, he dared to marry the daughter of Sir James 
Thornhill against her father's wishes. 

After his marriage he seems for a while to have 
settled down as a painter of portraits and ''conversa- 
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THE SLEEPING CONGREGATION 
Reproduced by courtesy of Robert Fridenberg 
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tion pieces," in an endeavour to win a position of re- 
spectability in the community, but he was not to win 
popular success in this way, for as he said **the prac- 
tice brought the whole nest of phyzmongers on my 
back, where they buzzed like so many hornets/' In 
1 73 1 he began the series of six prints known as The 
Harlofs Progress, which he finished and published in 
1734, and which had so great and immediate a success 
that in the same year he was enabled to take a summer 
place at Lambeth Terrace near Vauxhall Gardens. 
This series was followed by another of almost equal 
celebrity. The Rake's Progress, which was immedi- 
ately, even prematurely, pirated, by persons who had 
procured access to the designs before they were en- 
graved, and who issued their forgeries two weeks be- 
fore the publication of the originals. Irritated as Ho- 
garth had been by previous piracies of his work he 
was now incensed to the point of action and accord- 
ingly applied to Parliament for the passage of the Act 
of 1735, so famous in the phrase "published as the 
Act directs," which, however faultily, secured to their 
makers a property right in designs and engravings. 
After the repeal of the law restricting printing to cer- 
tain localities this was probably the most important 
thing that has happened in the history of the English 
print trade, and went a long way toward the fulfilment 
of the wish that Hogarth expressed to Sir John Haw- 
kins "that it would be such an encouragement to art, 
that engravers would multiply, and the shops of print- 
sellers become as numerous as those of bakers." 

Unlike the other painters of his time, who fell back 
upon the mezzotinters for the reproduction of their 
works, Hogarth formed the habit of working out his 
designs first upon canvass and then later with his own 
hand engraving them. Both the famous series that 
have been referred to were done in this way, as well 
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as many more of his most celebrated prints. It is im- 
possible here to dwell upon these things which came 
so regularly from his fertile mind, The Sleeping Con- 
gregation, Southwark Fair, The Midnight Conversa- 
tion, The Enraged Musician, the Four Times of Day, 
the Strolling Actresses, The Marriage-a-la-Mode, the 
Roast Beef of Old England, The March of the Guards 
to Finchley, and many more. They are full of so much 
incident, reflect a forgotten condition of life and 
contain so many allusions which today require eluci- 
dation, that to discuss any one of them would take 
more space than is now available. Hogarth styled him- 
self Author, not painter or engraver, and in this the 
key to much of the interest of his work is to be found, 
certainly the things in which his contemporaries found 
theirs. As he himself said, have endeavoured to 
treat my subjects as a dramatic writer; my picture is 
my stage, my men and women my players, who, by 
means of certain actions and gestures, are to exhibit 
a dumb show.'' And in this spirit they actually were 
taken, plays and novels were built up about the stories 
that he embodied in his plates, and a whole crop of 
commentators sprang up who required not only slen- 
der pamphlets but large volumes for the full statement 
and explanation of all that they found in his work. 
Literally his prints were studied as though they were 
literature, and as soon as the copyrights ran out they 
were copied in small, bound, and put upon the book- 
shelf. Nothing of the kind had ever before, nor has 
it since, been seen in England. 

From the point of view of our present day igno- 
rance of the manners and personalities satirized in so 
many of his plates, perhaps his most interesting prints 
are the little occasional pieces that he issued as re- 
ceipts to the subscribers for his series, such for in- 
stance as the famous Laughing Audience, 
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In these are to be seen, stripped of all the garru- 
lous anecdotage that counted so much in the popular- 
ity of the larger pictures, the qualities that underlie 
his work, and which will assure him his position. They 
are not unskilful in composition, they are full of 
sharp observation and keen characterization, and they 
have a most remarkable concentration and intensity 
of interest. Every figure is placed as it is, not for 
obvious compositional or decorative reasons, as in a 
still life picture, but because in actual life that figure 
would have been as it is represented, and would have 
had the interest or the lack of interest in what was 
going on, that Hogarth has endowed it with. Possibly 
a minor thing from the point of view of a fashion in 
collecting and appreciation that is founded on "qual- 
ity'' and handling of medium, this dramatic intensity 
of presentation has nevertheless its very great pic- 
torial, even human, merits, for it has much to do with 
that power of making the spectator enter into the 
event portrayed, of inciting that voluntary surrender 
of self -consciousness and disbelief, which only the 
greatest dramatists in words and pigment have 
achieved. 

One of Hogarth's so-called minor prints, entirely 
aside from its merits as work of art, has the historic 
interest of being a portrait of Simon Eraser, Lord 
Lovat, "done from the life" but shortly before his 
execution. Artistically it is more than that, for at 
least in the opinion of the writer, it is the greatest 
original etched portrait ever made by an English 
artist. Bald and unadorned, without trickery or any 
parade of technique, it presents the old rascal with his 
great heavy figure, his shifty eye, his persuasive 
mouth, and his expressive hands, with an accent of 
truth and sincerity that brings us directly into his 
physical presence so that we too are aware of the very 
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real power that he possessed over the minds and imag- 
inations of the men of his time. Of all English 
eighteenth-century portraits the only others that have 
the same psychological veracity are those that Hogarth 
painted of himself and of his sister, and beside it the 
output of the Sir Joshuas and the Romneys becomes 
as mere wall decoration. 

By 1740 not only success but a fair degree of pros- 
perity had come Hogarth's way, and although he was 
to meet bitter disappointment in the attitude of the 
connoisseurs toward his paintings, the popular favour 
of his prints and their steady sale put him in the class 
of those who had permanently arrived. The story of 
his later years is largely one of squabbles and polemics 
but amusing and instructive as it is to those who find 
interest in the history of opinion concerning painting 
and the theories of the eighteenth century in regard 
to it, it has little to offer that throws further light upon 
the character of the man himself. 

He died October 26, 1764, at the age of 67 years. 

Perhaps the most instructive anecdote that has 
come down to us is that reported by John Thomas 
Smith, who was not only an engraver, but keeper of 
the prints at the British Museum and author of an 
unforgettable memoir of Nollekens and his times: 
"When Barry, the painter, was asked if he had ever 
seen Hogarth, 'Yes, once,' he replied, 'I was walking 
with Joe Nollekens through Cranbourne Alley, when 
he exclaimed, There ! there's Hogarth.' 'What,* said 
I, 'that little man in a sky blue coat Off I ran, and 
though I lost sight of him only for a moment or two, 
when I turned the corner into Castle Street, he was 
patting one of two quarrelling boys on the back, and 
looking steadfastly at the expression in the coward's 
face, cried 'Damn him, if I would take it of him — at 
him again. ^ " 
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TROY KINNEY; ETCHINGS THAT DANCE 



BY ROBERT J. COLE 

The specialty of the artist involves other special- 
ties. Whatever he creates must have some relation to 
all else, as every star shines, fixed or moving, from its 
own place in a highly organized heaven. In the uni- 
verse of art it is a wise planet that knows his own 
place. For he can be aware of it only by knowing many 
other things. The law of gravitation — call it fate if 
you please — does not draw him inevitably into his true 
orbit. Wisdom, will and work are factors. 

Troy Kinney has concentrated his powers upon the 
representation of the dance because he chose to do 
exactly that. He knows many things ; he has demon- 
strated ability to do many things. But he finds that he 
can say what he wants to say in the endless variations 
on this theme ; and he can say it better because he has 
made himself master of two arts: the dancer's — so far 
as principles and traditions are concerned — and his 
own. In this particular twofold mastery he seems to 
be unique among contemporaries. 

I remember a remark that Kinney made early in 
our acquaintance, which impressed me at the time as 
unusual. 'The dancers have done so much for sculp- 
tors and painters, we ought to help the public realize 
the dignity and seriousness of their work." 

To pay his part of the acknowledged debt, Kinney 
wrote a book, in which Mrs. Kinney collaborated, on 
the history and traditions of the dance.* It is a stand- 

* The Dance: its Place in Art and Life. Frederic A. Stokes Company. 
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ard treatment of the subject and one for which the 
dancers in their turn have reason to be grateful. But 
after all, it was a by-product of the studio. The 
writer's enthusiasm over the other art reacted happily 
upon his own, as all sincere enthusiasm is apt to do. 
Instead of taking him away from his proper work it 
threw him back into it, deeper than ever, to the exclu- 
sion of former activities except mural decoration. 

In etching Kinney found a medium at once deli- 
cate, swift and strong. He could scratch into his plate 
the very brutality of Bolm's warrior-stride; or draw 
The Seventh Veil from beauty as though by the warm 
breath of an oriental afternoon. 

His dancers are seldom in repose. It is rhythmic 
movement that he seeks and captures. He feels it in 
the way of inspiration, but he finds its true expression 
only by the severest study. In this the dancers — the 
best of them — ^have aided him, not alone by serving 
him as models, but by frank criticism of his work. 
They have pointed out to him how certain movements 
bring them to earth, while others made them as it were 
lighter than air. A given manner of walk confesses 
weight, whereas by changing the mode of progress 
they appear to hold themselves down with an eflFort 
of will. Such tricks are not learned in the art schools. 
One must go to the ballet master. So Kinney went. 

But in learning how to represent the dance truly, 
the etcher has made no compromise in his own tech- 
nique. Indeed, the difficulties of telling the truth 
revealed in these complex rhythmic fugues has forced 
an intensive development of his medium. It is free 
expression that he seeks, a harmony and happiness of 
design that shall lift the beholder into a like harmony 
and happiness of mood. 

Arthur O'Shaughnessy, a Victorian poet too little 
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known, has put into words a rendering of song and 
dance : 

"And what her voice did sing her dancing feet 
Seemed ever to repeat. 

And in the gradual bending of her hand 
There lurked a grace that no man could withstand ; 
Yea, none knew whether hands or feet or voice 
Most made his heart rejoice/* 

The heart of one who sees Kinney's dancers must 
rejoice without inquiring for the source. But that is 
because the artist knew whether it was feet or hands 
and knew how to make them repeat the miracle in his 
etched lines. 
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CATALOGUE RAISONNE 



ETCHINGS AND DRY POINTS OF 
TROY KINNEY 

The following catalogue is corrected and com- 
plete to date. Owing to circumstances, recently devel- 
oped, I have discontinued color printing. From none 
of the plates of which color editions were announced 
have the announced number of color impressions been 
taken. Several numbers, originally assigned to color 
impressions thus remain unused. Such numbers there- 
fore are added to editions (of the same subjects) to 
be printed in black, leaving the respective totals un- 
changed. For instance : Genee, by original announce- 
ment, 50 impressions in black, 88 in color — by revised 
numbering, 73 in black, 65 in color. The edition re- 
mains 138 impressions. 

The Impressions of Great Dancers Series was un- 
dertaken as a means of recording distinguishing 
characteristics of some of the great figures in the 
present renaissance of the art. The complete series 
should include something like three more dancers, and 
plates will be made of these as possibilities present 
themselves. 

November, 1920. Troy Kinney. 

1905 

1. STUDY About 4x2^2 inches 

Etching. Head of an old man. Executed as a study in etching 
technique. Less than lo impressions are known to be in ex- 
istence. Plate destroyed. 

2. PORTRAIT STUDY 5x3^ inches 

Aquatint. Head of young woman, large black hat. 

Five hundred impressions from this plate were used in the 
catalogue of an etching exhibition given by the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts, February, 1917. Of this plate there are 
also 20 artist's proofs, i impression in the Library of Congress, 
and not to exceed 5 other impressions. Plate cancelled. 
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1906 

3. BOOK PLATE 

Etching. Executed for Mr. Watson B. Dickerman. From this 
plate 100 impressions were printed under the artist's supervi- 
sion. The number of subsequent impressions that may have 
been made is not known. Of this plate there are also 5 trial 
proofs and 3 artist's proofs. 

1915 

4. BACCHANTE 3>4 x 4^ inches 

Drypoint. Fantasy. Edition (not numbered), 140 impressions. 
Of this plate there are also 3 trial proofs. Plate cancelled. 

5. PAVLOWA AND VOLININ IN AMARILLA 

I2j4 inches 
(Number i in Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Drypoint. From the Adagio in the ballet Amarilla. From 
Mme. Pavloivas entire repertoire, she and the artist selected 
this subject as most characteristic of her work. Edition, 138 
numbered impressions, of which 85 are printed in colors. Oi 
this plate there are also 5 trial proofs, of which 3 are printed 
in color, and 10 artist's proofs, of which i is printed in color. 
Plate cancelled. 

6. PORTRAIT OF MRS. H. P. W. 11% x 8% inches 

Dry point. In a dance of India, performed for a charity. Plate 
executed by commission for private distribution. Edition, 27 
impressions, of which 15 are printed in colors. Of this plate 
there are also 6 artist's proofs, 3 in black, 3 in color; and 10 
trial proofs, of which 7 are printed in black. There is also i 
proof of the color plate only. Plate cancelled. 

7. PASTORALE 3^x3 inches 

Mezzotint and dry point. Fantasy. Edition, 40 numbered im- 
pressions. Of this plate there are also 9 trial proofs. Plate 
cancelled. 

8. ADELINE GENEE 

Dry point. Of this plate one impression was taken, and the 
plate was then destroyed. Essentially the same composition is 
executed in plate number 9. Plate cancelled. 

9. ADELINE GENEE 12^ x 9^ inches 

(Number 2 in Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Dry point. This is, except photographs, the only pictorial rep- 
resentation for which Mme Genee ever posed during her pro- 
fessional career. Edition, 138 numbered impressions, of which 
49 are printed in color. Of this plate there are two states. Of 
the first, in which the background was very delicate, there are 
32 impressions, 20 of which are printed in color; and 5 trial 
proofs, one of which is printed in color. Of the second state, 
there are 15 trial proofs, all printed in black. Of this plate 
there are also 10 artist's proofs, all printed in black, and 2 
presentation copies, both printed in color. 
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10. ADOLF BOLM IN PRINCE IGOR 12^4 x 9^ inches 

(Number 3 of Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Dry point. The role of Chef Guerrier was created by Mr. Boltn 
and represents one of the most interesting sides of his art. 
Edition, 138 numbered impressions, of which 65 are printed in 
color. Of this plate there are also 6 trial proofs, of which one 
is printed in color, and 10 artist's proofs, all printed in black. 
Plate cancelled. 

11. LOPOKOVA AND NIJINSKI IN LES SYLPHIDES 

12 j4 ^9H inches 
(Number 4 of Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Dry point. The pas de deux in the mazurka movement as ar- 
ranged by Mikail Fokin. Edition, 138 numbered impressions, of 
which 82 are printed in color. Of this plate there are also 12 
trial proofs, of which 3 are printed in color, and 10 artist's 
proofs, all printed in black, and 4 presentation copies, all printed 
in black. Plate cancelled. 

12. THE TURTLE y4 x 4^ inches 

Dry point. Fantasy. Edition, 45 numbered impressions. Of 
this plate there are also 15 trial proofs and 2 presentation 
copies. Plate cancelled. 

13. THE SEVENTH VEIL 9>4 x 5% inches 

Dry point Fantasy, suggested by a Dance of SalomS. Edition, 
45 numbered impressions. Of this plate there are also 27 trial 
proofs, of which 16 represent different manners of wiping the 
plate and tests of various qualities of paper; also 4 artist's 
proofs. Plate cancelled. 

1917 

14. ALLEGRO sH x 9% inches 

Dry point. Fantasy. Edition, 45 numbered impressions. Of 
this plate there are also 9 trial proofs and 7 artist's proofs. 
Plate cancelled. 

15. SOPHIE PFLANZ IN CLEOPATRE 

A. 11^ x8% inches 

B. iij^ X 7^ inches 
Dry point. Of size A, two impressions were taken. The plate 
was then cut down to size B, and 12 impressions taken. The 
plate was then destroyed. The same subject is treated in plate 
number 16. 

16. SOPHIE PFLANZ IN CLEOPATRE 11^ x8>^ inches 

(Number 5 of Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Dry point. From the Dance of the Jewesses. Edition, 138 
numbered impressions, of which 46 are printed in color. Of 
this plate there are 12 trial proofs, of which 4 are printed in 
color, and 10 artist's proofs, of which 3 are printed in color. 
Plate cancelled. 
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COLUMBINE ECOUTE 
Size of original etching 3^ x 4^ inches 




ALLEGRO 
Size of original drypoint 5^ xg% inches 
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17. PROVOQUANTE 414x8^ inches 

Etching. Fantasy. Edition, 36 numbered impressions, of which 
31 to 36 inclusive have been destroyed. Of this plate there are 
also 16 trial proofs. Plate cancelled. 

18. YOUNG ECHO 47/s x 3J4 inches 

Etching. Fantasy. Edition, 27 numbered impressions. Of this 
plate there are also 8 trial proofs. Plate cancelled. 

I 9 I 8 

19. LITTLE ARAB 4% x 31^ inches 

Etching. Fantasy. Edition (not numbered), 175 impressions. 
Of this plate there are also 5 trial proofs, 10 artist's proofs, 
and 5 presentation copies. 

20. TORTOLA VALENCIA 6 x 47/s inches 

Etching. A prominent Spanish artist in a re-creation of a 
dance of the Goya period. Costume after a Goya painting. 
Edition, 181 numbered impressions, of which 21 are printed in 
color. Of this plate there are also 11 trial proofs, of which 4 
are printed in color and 10 artist's proofs, of which 3 are 
printed in color. Plate cancelled. 

Note. — From a very bad edition pirated from this etching, 
an unknown number of copies was sold before legal steps 
could be taken to force the withdrawal of the unauthorized 
edition from the market. The unauthorized prints are several 
inches larger than the original, and the manifest effort of their 
producer to counterfeit etching quality by photo-mechanical 
process is unsuccessful. The artist's signature, printed to imi- 
tate lead pencil, is a forgery. 

21. COLUMBINE ECOUTE 3^ x4>4 inches 

Etching. Fantasy. Edition, 50 numbered impressions. Of this 
plate there are also 8 artist's proofs, and of a first state, with 
lettering (i. e., as a Christmas card commissioned by Mr. and 
Mrs. Jasper Y. Brinton), an edition of 100 impressions, not 
numbered, 5 trial proofs, and 9 artist's proofs. Plate cancelled. 

22. ROSHANARA 9% x 12^ inches 

(Number 6 of Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Etching with dry point. In her Nautch of India. Ratan Devi 
accompanies with tamboura, song and gesture. Edition, 138 
numbered impressions, of which 51 are printed in color. Of 
this plate, there are also (a) 17 trial proofs, of which 11 are 
printed in black and 2 in a scheme of color (terra cotta) dis- 
tinct from the edition; (b) 10 artist's proofs, of which 3 are 
printed in color, and (c) 4 presentation copies, all printed in 
color. 

23. GIPSY OF SEVILLA 5/2 x 3^ inches 

Etching. From a Gipsy or Flamenco Dance by Tor tola 
P'alencia. Edition, 100 numbered impressions. Of this plate 
there are also 1 1 trial proofs, i presentation copy, and 8 artist's 
proofs. 
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24. PAVLOWA IN THE CARMEN BALLET 

12 xg^ inches 

Etching with dry point. Edition, 155 numbered impressions, of 
which 25 are printed in color. Of this plate there are also 18 
trial proofs, of which 4 are printed in color and 10 artist's 
proofs, of which 3 are printed in color, and 5 presentation 
copies, all printed in color. 

25. SWALLOWS . ' 7 X 10 inches 

Etching with dry point. Fantasy. Edition, 120 numbered im- 
pressions. Of this plate there are also 22 trial proofs, of which 
15 are of the last state of the plate before completion, and 
represent printing experiments with various kinds of papers 
and manners of wiping; 7 of earlier states; 10 artist's proofs, 
and ID presentation proofs. Plate cancelled. 

26. VIVA ANDALUCIA 5^ x inches 

Etching with dry point. From a dance of Tortola Valencia, 
Edition, 190 numbered impressions, of which 40 are printed in 
color. Of this plate, there are also 9 trial proofs, of which 5 
are printed in color, 3 impressions touched with water color; 
10 artist's proofs, of which 3 are printed in color ; and 5 presen- 
tation copies, all printed in color. 

1920 

27. VERA FOKINA IN HER DANCE OF SALOME 

11x5^ inches 

Etching with dry point. Edition, 125 numbered impressions. 
Of this plate there are also 9 trial proofs, 3 presentation copies 
and 5 artist's proofs. 

28. NYMPH 4^ x3>4 inches 

Etching. From this plate 8 proofs were taken, and the plate 
was then destroyed. The subject is essentially the same as in 
plate number 29. 

29. NYMPH 5x334 inches 

Etching with dry point. Fantasy. Edition, 120 numbered im- 
pressions. Of this plate there are also 15 trial proofs, 10 
artist's proofs and 2 presentation copies. Plate cancelled. 

30. ZEPHYR II X II inches 

Etching with dry point. Fantasy. Edition, 120 numbered im- 
pressions. Of this plate there are also 19 trial proofs, of which 
7 represent incomplete states of the plate, and the remaining 
12 various manners of wiping and tests of different kinds of 
paper; 7 presentation copies, and 8 artist's proofs. Plate can- 
celled. 

31. FOKIN AND FOKINA IN LE SPECTRE DE LA 

ROSE X 10^ inches 

(Number 7 in Impressions of Great Dancers Series) 
Etching. From the pas de deux. Studies of the movement were 
made possible by generous aid of M. and Mme. Fokin. Edition. 
225 numbered impressions. 
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THE TURTLE 
Size of original drypoint 3^ x 4^ inches 
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BACCHANTE 
Size of original drypoint zVa x 4^ inches 
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LITTLE ARAB 
Size of original etching 4% x 3% inches 
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ZORN AND HIS MODEL 
Delteil No. 148 
Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. ICnoedler & Co. 
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ANDERS ZORN 



BY AMEEN RIHANI 

Although Zorn as an etcher was first recognized 
and acclaimed in this country, it was a French critic 
who discovered for us the secret of his technique and 
started the learned patter about his art. And he did 
this with Aot a little of the professional obf uscation of 
his kind. Which was the more welcome on this side 
of the Atlantic and the more avidly assimilated by 
those who studied or those who expounded the sub- 
ject. Chicago echoed Henry Marcel of Paris; New 
York echoed Chicago, and Anders Zorn, although he 
often followed in the direction of the echo, was not 
the worse off for it. 

He continued to produce good plates in spite of the 
delectable mystifications of Henry Marcel and the 
insistent demands, partly perhaps by reason thereof, 
from the world of fashion and wealth, upon his talent. 
For the secret of his technique and power was decked 
with a French phrase, a Paris paradox, and so made 
more alluring to the initiate. Indeed, and even to the 
coryphei of the land. One writer on Zorn after an- 
other, knowingly or not, repeated the incantations of 
the French critic, and the spell acquired additional 
force. 

"The extreme refinement in the seeming brutality" 
— abracadabra! The parallel strokes, like "sabre-cuts" 
across the copper, that seem to dissect the figure but 
actually, "each with a precise purpose," hold it to- 
gether — ^abracadabra ! Those splendid nudes emerg- 
ing, suffused with light, from behind this barrier of 
technique, which evokes, ''par je ne sais quelle mys- 
terieuse incantation, les nuances les plus fugitives de 
Vexpression et du geste," Incantation, indeed. 
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But what does the Master say? First, he ignores 
the mysterious — mysteries seldom interested him. 
Then he modestly disclaims genius. "All that is re- 
quired/' he once told a friend, "is a good knowledge 
of your craft and good taste." This is simple. But I 
shall not imitate him, to get a clear understanding of 
his work, in thus underestimating his extraordinary 
gift and skill. I would even say, at the outset, that 
there is something more in the matter, as his own case 
shows, than mere skill and taste. For these he had 
even as a neophite when in 1882 he made his first 
etching in London. It was that of his teacher and 
compatriot, Axil Haig, technically a commendable 
attempt. But Zorn did not long continue in the shadow 
of a master. He executed a few plates under his 
guidance, I suppose, all of which had little or no merit 
whatever, and then, as by a stroke of illumination, he 
set forth in another direction. There was the path, 
there was the guide, there was the goal — all, in the 
fire of a single impulse, revealed themselves to the 
peasant of Mora in a peasant girl of his own native 
soil. 

For it was in Rosita Mauri that he discovered, of 
a sudden, it seems, his subject, his supreme purpose, 
and his style. I say of a sudden, because his preceding 
plates how no sign of development in this direction. 
That stroke of his needle, free and broad and bold, 
almost rasping, and those brilliant and subtle effects 
of light and shade he can make it produce, are re- 
markably evident in this plate of uncommon beauty. 
There it was, the technique that was to be, to the end, 
the inseparable servant of his task of love. For it was 
at this that he was always at his best. 

And this love was born and nurtured in the rugged 
splendors of semi-arctic climes, where life has not 
acquired the equivocations that come mostly with the 
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effects of a Southern or a fickle climate. There, the 
open air is more a necessity than a recreation. There, 
amidst the wild allurements of the fjords and the pen- 
sive calm of the great lakes, within the shadow of deep 
forests through which is heard the surge and echo of 
rushing rivers, in the limitless expanse of Nature 
where the rhythms of life are perpetuated in a heroic 
measure, Anders Zorn found himself and his supreme 
purpose. 

Indeed, no matter how far and how frequently he 
travele4, he seldom in spirit wandered away from the 
heart of his native Sweden, from his beloved Dale- 
carlia. It was there, near Mora, that, as a shepherd- 
boy, he carved his first picture; and it was there, as 
the Master of Mora and the artist at whose feet sat 
wealth and fame, that he etched his last. Whether in 
London, in Paris or in Chicago, where he frequently 
sojourned, he never forgot his Dalecarlian peasants 
or remained away from them very long. "And when 
I am among them," he once told Armand Dayot, "I'm 
ever the little shepherd-boy of other days." 

This shepherd-boy artist first graduated from the 
school of Nature, which is consecrated to light and 
health and joy. He remained, in this sense, a peasant 
till the end of his days. That he was born to be an 
artist, — the story of his first attempt at sculpture 
when he was herding the flock, has often been told, — 
there is no doubt. That he was born with the divine 
fire in him, is another question. He seldom if ever 
encompassed in his work the invisibly divine. He 
started with reality; he ended with reality. And early 
in his training he chafed against the fetters of con- 
vention, which, to one like Zorn, are reality's doom. 

That he ran away from the Royal Academy at 
Stockholm, however, does not mean that he "arrived" 
with the same speed. He went through a period of 
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gestation — a period of ten years during which he 
struggled and niggled in water-color ; and then, of a 
sudden again, he landed with The Fisherman in St. 
Ives, his first oil painting, at the Luxembourg Mu- 
seum. Henceforth, the progress of the man is remark- 
able, almost miraculous. He flashed through the 
capitals of Europe. He radiated, not like a comet, but 
like a fixed star. He made his mark with water-color 
in London, with oil in Paris, with etching in the world. 

It is as an etcher, however, that he earned his right 
to fame and came within hailing distance of the 
immortals of art. If he had it in him actually to 
''arrive," he did not, for this purpose, surrender his 
penetrating insight to his vision. He saw deep into the 
reality of things, now and then got a glimpse into the 
very heart of his subject, with a result, in the achieve- 
ment, of spiritual or intellectual distinction; but he 
seldom went beyond the individual instance into the 
complexities that veil the inner harmonies of the uni- 
verse. He did not — I can not say he could not — see 
the Unseen. He played, but did not commune, with 
Life. He lingered lovingly at the gate of the Temple, 
was too enchanted with the simple and sublime beauty 
of its facade to enter even into one of its inner courts. 
The Body, that to him is the temple. Before it, he 
bowed in adoration. To say, however, that he was a 
pagan, as some critics call him, would be to imply in 
him the debasing erotic sophistications of paganism. 

And this is a distant probability, which, in the case 
of Zohn, is more reasonable to doubt than to believe. 
His love of the open air, of the joy of sunshine, of the 
freedom of spaces, his exaltation in the presence of a 
caressing or a buflfeting experience so it call up the 
physical strength in him and instigate his artistic 
power, these are paganisms in the sense that one main- 
tains inviolate his heritage of the soil. And this he 
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did to the last. For Zorn is a man who never outgrew 
the peasant sense of wonder and surprise. He was a 
child before every new manifestation of beauty. Thus, 
in spite of his extraordinary technical skill, which 
often engenders a mechanical tendency, every one of 
his best plates seems to have been done as if it were 
the first. He always approached his subject — his sub- 
ject of love from which we must exclude many of the 
portraits — with the zest, the spontaneity, the impetu- 
osity of a beginner. 

That is why, I think, we find little or no trace of 
sophistication in his work; no refinement other than 
that which comes with the constant application of an 
uncommon talent and a powerful technique. For 
Zorn's instrument was never blunted. The edge de- 
pended — it was stropped, so to speak — upon his ever- 
growing peasant sense of wonder. In other words, 
the exuberance of his spirit seldom fringed the medi- 
ocre and commonplace (I still have his task of love 
in mind). And there is a reason for this. 

In his work, as in his life, Zorn was a man of con- 
trasts, brilliant and dramatic. To every masterpiece 
he etched there is, as a rule, a number of portraits, 
which were done presumably in the spirit of keeping 
fit — and keeping a yacht. They saved him, these com- 
mercial exercises, from becoming monotonous or 
mechanical in his more enduring work. And in this 
he is indebted more to America, both in a commercial 
and artistic sense, than to any other country. Paris 
may have contributed a torch to Mora; London may 
have added a niche to its temple of inspiration; but 
Chicago and New York were in themselves the happy 
hunting ground of Gopsmor. The Master came here 
to play — he was paid, and paid well for it ! — and then, 
he went back with a vengeance to work. These periodic 
returns to his native people and soil were the reactions 
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of the artist to the banalities of mundane existence. 

It was during these early visits to America that he 
did his best and his worst work. There is proof, how- 
ever, in almost every plate of a superb draughtsman- 
ship, but not, by any means, a superb inspiration. Art 
for art's sake was his highest ideal. And this he 
realized best in such purely objective achievements as 
The Omnibus, The Walts, The Storm, The Fisherman, 
The Toast. In these and other plates of this period^ 
Zorn has reached, to my mind, one of the highest 
pinnacles of his art. In them, particularly in The 
Waltz, The Omnibus and The Toast, the scope admits 
of the exercise of all the resources of his art and 
technique. He could indulge even in a bit of beautiful 
drawing without seeming too refined or too meticu- 
lous. He could veil his perspective with a few bold 
strokes or indicate it with soft lines without obscuring 
his purpose. In the background of The Walts, for 
instance, is a brilliant effect of movement, while in the 
foreground, as a contrast, is an emphasis of slowly 
gliding grace. His technique is not necessarily con- 
sistent. The manner of treatment dictates the stroke 
and the mood. In the Paris Omnibus the diffusion of 
light is not made to emphasize the artist's technical 
skill, but reveals in a casual manner, seemingly with- 
out any effort on his part, the sharply differentiated 
contours of the passengers. 

In the delineation of character is another pinnacle, 
not so high as the first, of the art of Zorn. If we ex- 
clude the portraits, however, many of which were done 
in this country, from this distinction, we must exclude 
from the portraits such masterpieces of characteriza- 
tion as those of Renan, Anatole France, August 
Strindberg, Rodin and a few others, which were a 

* During 1891-1900 he did The Fisherman^ Lady with a Cigarette, Mme. Simon, 
The Walts, The Omnibus, Renan, The Toast, Effect of Night, My Model and My 
Boat, all of which, with the exception of Effect of Night, are well known. 
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part of his task of love. For Anders Zorn had, I take 
it, an intellectual need which was seldom recognized 
and which found satisfaction in the homeage he paid 
to men of great intellect. His admiration for them is 
portrayed in the masterful portraits he rendered of 
their minds and souls as well as their external fea- 
tures. The mordant ardency of Strindberg, the 
dreamy skepticism of Renan, the gentle irony of 
Anatole, — that what-does-it-matter-after-all expres- 
sion of the creator of the Abbe Coig^ard, — ^the exu- 
berant energy and the creative bounty reflected in the 
divine laugh of Rodin, — here was for Zorn a pellucid 
spring at which he refreshed his own spirit. These 
plates reveal him not only as an etcher, but as an 
interpreter of insight and power, — a seeker and con- 
queror of the saliant and controlling mood. They are 
etchings of the spirit with a concession in them to the 
third dimension. The likeness is an excuse for the 
interpretation. 

And this is also true of the peasant girls of Dale- 
carlia among whom Zorn is not pre-eminently an im- 
pressionist, certainly not a realist. For if we look 
beyond the purely external in these etchings, in which 
the character of his country and his people is faith- 
fully and superbly rendered, if we forget for a mo- 
ment the technician, the master draughtsman, then 
something more than a surface glow will reveal itself 
in such plates as GulU II, The New Ballad, Ida, Vail- 
Kulla, A Swedish Madonna, and others done in the 
same manner and spirit. 

The most popular among them is the girl who has 
put on her Sunday dress and is seated, with a crook in 
her hand, in her log cabin, waiting, ruminating. Look 
not at her bare feet, but into her face, where the dis- 
tance of realization seems to blend with an atmos- 
phere of tender melancholy, — where is exteriorized a 
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soul, indeed, no less beautiful than priniitive. The 
expression is suggestive of the reticence of the forest 
glimpsed through the window beyond; and in her eyes 
is reflected the brooding depths of the cliff-screened 
fjords. 

Ida is a creation of quaint charm. Here the artist, 
in an expression of wistful localism, technically be- 
yond cavil, also pays a homage to the peasant soul. 
The little girl of Mora is sitting in her hut at night 
peeling potatoes, with a candle set between her feet 
lighting up her face — and her work. The conception 
and the execution of this plate were accomplished in 
a particularly happy mood. This was indeed his task 
of love. And like a true artist he did not withhold 
the creative feeling which sometimes, in a moment of 
misgiving, takes refuge under the wings of the imag- 
ination. There is no doubt that Zorn has somewhat 
idealized his peasant girls of Mora. Evidently too 
there was a requital; for they reveal him at his best. 
But these faces, veiled with tender and wistful charm, 
bear little testimony to the rugged grandeur of the 
North. They are certainly quite another type from the 
Brunehilds of another period, who stand before us 
unadorned and unabashed. They are full of feeling 
and charm ; they reflect a poetic, an idyllic beauty. 

There is, on the other hand, a plate of rare distinc- 
tion, both in subject and presentation, which stands 
alone, considering that the artist was chiefly concerned 
with the joy-strata of life, among all his work. It is a 
plate of uncompromising realism, the one instance 
where Zorn had gone into the depths and came out 
with a story that suggests the work of his friend, 
Albert Besnard. It is a Paris plate ; the surroundings 
are unmistakable. And the effects of night are syn- 
thesized in the expression of the figure that stands 
leaning against a tree in the boulevard. The chairs of 
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the cafe are empty, — everyone had gone, presumably 
had found a haven of rest; but this woman who 
lingers, weary and worn, is looking into an infinite 
void with agony and disgust upon her sensual lips. 
Effect of Night^ might have been done to illustrate 
one of the tales of De Maupassant. 

This brings us to the nudes, the so-called master- 
pieces of realism. But it is not accurate and just to 
group them all under this misleading title. There are 
three different nudes of Zorn, the realistic, the poetic, 
and the one done indoor, which has little of the quality 
of the one or the other. As a distinct example of each, 
I might mention The Two Models, Edo, and Berit. 

But Zorn and his models, it seems, are always at 
their best en plein air. Which is quite natural. For 
where the winter is extremely harsh and often imposes 
on people living in the country an incarceration of sev- 
eral days, even weeks at a time, the sun must be the 
more welcome and the delight in it the more intensely 
real. Even with Northern races it must be conducive 
of a sort of religious ecstasy. And why not a heliolatry 
outside of Saba? Consider too that between a people 
who plunge naked, men, women and children, into the 
Ganges and a people who rush naked to the sun, there 
is a difference only in the point of view. The bath in 
both instances is essential; the abandoning of finite 
being to a Super-being called the Sun or a Super-state 
called Nirvana, connotes the same ideal. And in 
Sweden, I am told, men and women bathe naked in 
the open, and are then as oblivious of sex as the 
Hindus of the Ganges. There, too, the sun-bath is 
very popular, and the women, like the charming figure 
called Summer, bare their bodies in the open field and 
among the rocks along the lakes, to its supreme delight. 

It would have been disappointing, therefore, if 

» There are three different plates of this subject, all very rare 
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Anders Zorn, choosing the nude for his subject, had 
given us an academic or a prurient type. He started, 
to be sure, with a studio nude called Dream of Love, 
which has the earmarks of romantic idealism. It is 
one of the early plates, the first and last of its kind. 
Following this, we get another example, as in La 
Venus de le Villette, the first of the realistic type, of 
how Zorn swings from one extreme to another, how 
he seems of a sudden to decide upon a change in 
manner and purpose. His Venus of le Villette^, a bad, 
bold hussy, amusingly provoking, does not rank among 
his best; but it has in it many of the characteristics 
that mark the plates that were done at a later period. 
There is no pose, no affectation; but, natural and 
direct, she gives the cue to the artist, who faithfully 
adheres to the fact. She stopped a moment, one would 
say, while going about her business, to crack a joke, 
supremely oblivious of the artist and the world. 

It is this quality of his nudes, startling and re- 
freshing, sometimes amusing, that gives therh at first 
sight their mark of distinction. They are both orig- 
inal and true to nature. Their movement and attitude 
in the open air is psychologically convincing. Stand- 
ing in a blaze of sunlight, emerging from the grey 
vista of granite cliffs, sitting on the wave-washed rocks 
or running frightened into the water, they are, in their 
natural abandon, quite in keeping with their surround- 
ings. The background of shielding granite, as in The 
Precipice or The Bather, is most appropriate. But not 
less so are the open spaces that envelope the frankness 
of an Edo or a Swan, Neither prudency nor subtle 
pruriency nor the esthetic manner do they in the least 
suggest. Nor is there any attempt to conceal the sen- 
suality of their nature, any erotic or moral equivoca- 

■ Done in 1893, the year he did The Toast, But, with one or two exceptions, he 
did not go back to the realistic nudes till seven or eight years later. 
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tion. But healthy and sturdy and untrammeled, these 
heavy-haunched but light-heeled women of Dalecarlia 
abandon themselves to the embraces of the sun and the 
sea in sheer delight. Their life is a hymn to the free- 
dom and joy of the body. 

How does the artist react to this? What is the 
mental process behind the technical skill? I have 
shown what a man of startling contrasts was Anders 
Zorn. He was so in his life and in his work. In spite 
of which, he seldom lost his balance. When the scale 
tipped one way or the other, he regained his equilib- 
rium in fishing or hunting or yachting. There was no 
madness in this man, but a rough, sturdy nature, 
whose intensity was offset by an innate poise and a 
deep-seated wisdom. Hence the method, which a 
study of his work of different periods, seems to 
suggest. 

It may be well to mention that he had passed the 
climacteric when he started in earnest to do the nudes. 
But between Model en Buste and Balance, his last 
plate, he has worked on a variety of subjects — to keep, 
I suppose, his own balance. When he was tired of the 
nudes he turned his hand to portraits ; when he had 
enough of portraits, he sought old peasants for his 
model; and when he had sufficiently abated the reac- 
tion, he went back again to the nudes.* 

This would seem to indicate his mental process. 
Whatever might have been his taste in latter years, 
his passion for beauty, particularly in the third dimen- 
sion, was unequivocal. But he did not go beyond the 
door of the temple of his devotion. There, at least, 
was a reality which he sensed at a glance and was so 



1007. CtrcUs tn the Water. Summer, Mattre'Forgeron and Bosl-Anders; in loio^ 
The Three Graces. Model Seated on a Bed and August Strindber^; in 191 1, Wet, 
The Beadle and Mono; in 19 12, Dagmar, Frightened, yall-Kulla; in 1913. Shallow, 
The Fence, Three Sisters and A Letter. Thus in his latter years his mood for the 
nude was almost predominant and his taste was more for the realistic type. 
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intoxicated by it that he could not conceive of any- 
thing more beautiful within. His ideal, in this sense, 
was attainable. But like all attainable ideals, it soon 
loses its potency. At least, it must have palled upon 
Zorn. Hence the reactions that dominated his life and 
work. Hence too the idiosyncrasy in his taste which 
is responsible for the opposing mood and manner that 
such plates as Edo and The Fence reveal. 

But this may be the essence of his deep-seated 
wisdom. He sought in a variety of types and subjects 
to escape repetition. That is why every plate is done 
with a fresh vigor as well as an original and spon- 
taneous approach. Whatever might be the secret of 
his power, he does not, even from sheer repetition, 
become a machine. There is a surprise, at least, in 
every production. 

His Bathers, for instance, which someone in a 
dubious humor described as **light and airy, soft and 
evanescent,'' has nothing in its cosmos but a finiteness 
of spherical predominance. Balance, as candid and as 
full as the harvest moon, is a round insult to the uni- 
verse. And in Fence, the same model, I suppose, judg- 
ing from the collops of her back, looking across the 
road from behind a fence, is amusingly bovine. But 
there is a redeeming symmetry in these steatopygous 
blondes of the North. 

On the other hand, Edo is a work of delicate charm 
and tender beauty; Dal River and The Swan are bril- 
liant poetic creations; Dagmar, a model of child-like 
innocence and grace, is no less attractive in the man- 
ner of treatment ; and Shallow, that supreme example 
of the magical effect of sunlight that Zorn alone could 
achieve, — the omniverous sun reaches even for the 
shadows in the water, — is the masterpiece of all his 
nudes. 

Aside from their poetic and realistic (qualities, 
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there is in these etchings a trick of technique that 
baffles analysis. What is it that, through the inter- 
stices of firm strokes, the elipses of a mere indication 
of lines, imparts to these figures a glamor, marks the 
expression with a pleasing glow, imprints upon their 
faces a bewitching smile. The essence of his style is 
this fluid luminosity that recalls the silver sparkle of 
a mountain stream seen through the hedges in the sun. 
It is here, I think, that Henry Marcel found his oppor- 
tunity for a little obfuscation. I myself had almost 
said. There is something mysterious, etc., in the blend- 
ing of intersecting rays and the distribution of light 
through which those aerial vibrations and those glis- 
tening eff'ects are obtained. Even thus, I feel that I 
have said nothing. Our curiosity, it seems, must re- 
main a pawn of our admiration. 

Most all of these plates are marked with this ex- 
pressive and unconjectured glow; even when the 
model is facing the sun, as in Against the Current, 
the face beams joyously through the almost obliter- 
ating haze. By the same means, Zorn produces the 
realistic eff'ects of the naked body in the open air. 
There is a shimmer upon their skin, a quivering of 
the flesh, as if they had just leaped into the sunshine 
or just come out of the water. 

And yet, they lack a spiritual, rather a soul-atmos- 
phere — the atmosphere that is essentially a part of the 
deeper and more intense emotions of the race. The 
actuality of the moment is not that by any means, no 
matter how exquisite is the art that perpetuates it, 
how imposing in scope is the gesture, how absorbing 
the ecstasy of the flesh. For the plenitude of life in 
its physical attributes is, after all, but a form of 
hedonism. If we deprecate the insistent emphasis of 
the flesh in these etchings of Zorn, however, though 
expressed in an unconscious sensuality, we can not 
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but admire the simplicity, the frankness and the superb 
skill with which they are rendered. 

For it is not, after all is said, a question of reality 
only that bars out the reconciling light of the spirit, 
but a question also of choice and taste on the part of 
the artist. The reader will recall his own words quoted 
at the start. That he had a good knowledge of his 
craft, requires no comment ; that his taste was always 
good, is open to question; but that he always had a 
reason for his choice, is most probable. 

His reality unadorned was only a means to an end. 
And that end was Art, nothing else. The symbol, the 
allegory, the purpose in the form was never his busi- 
ness. He had no use for the virtuosity of the painter 
of ideas and fancies. But he had a passionate love 
for his native soil and his peasants of Dalecarlia. He 
had a passionate love also for warm colors, which he 
shows in his paintings, and which, in his etchings, 
he evinces in the striking jcontrasts of light and shade 
as well as the soft glamor that envelopes the subjects 
of his devotion. And he had, as Rodin said, an ex- 
traordinary sense of design, "that is, form justified 
in its three dimensions." Through these he accom- 
plished, in a most individual style, in a technique 
whose simplicity and boldness are but the outward 
gestures of its wizardry, his life-task, his love-task, 
in which is a proof of Flaubert's saying that one can 
live like a peasant and work like an artist without 
compromising the one or the other. Indeed, the pre- 
dominance in Zorn of the peasant nature, which sees 
and acts in a direct manner, which never outgrows the 
sense of wonder and the wholesome point of view, and 
which was seldom overshadowed by the artist-nature, 
no matter how deeply steeped in the refinements and 
the sophistications of the capitals of Europe, is one 
of the supremely gratifying facts of his life and work. 
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SYDNEY E, WILSON 
<:An English Master of Mezzotint 

BY HARRY MAC NEILL BLAND 

The latter part of the Eighteenth Century can 
safely be called the age of charm and grace. The 
women of that period, beautiful, brilliant and cold, are 
recalled to us by the mezzotints in color of Sidney 
Ernest Wilson, an eminent English mezzotinter whose 
work is greatly prized both abroad and throughout 
this country. It would be unfair to Mr. Wilson to 
compare his work to that of the masters of mezzotint 
of long ago. Although lacking the depth and forceful 
characteristics of those of the older men, his prints 
have a certain charm and decorative quality. His 
original style of craftsmanship produces a surface 
brilliancy and thin, delicate coloring which is almost 
transparent, blending subtly and harmoniously with 
the grace and charm of the subject, and mirrors the 
superficiality of the period which he so skilfully por- 
trays. He is a close follower of the school of Samuel 
Cousens (having studied under Pratt, the well-known 
English mezzotinter, who in turn was a student of 
Cousens) and has adopted many of that noted mas- 
ter's mannerisms, such as rocking a texture over parts 
of the finished work to produce a desired eflfect. In 
many instances, again like Cousens, he has resorted 
to the use of line, especially in working upon the eyes, 
in his over-zealousness to achieve a surface brilliancy. 
His productions are the finished results of many years 
of arduous craftsmanship and an intimate knowledge 
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of the difficult art of color plate printing in relation- 
ship to his particular medium. His success in achiev- 
ing an individual style both as to technique and color 
printing has brought him an international vogue, cre- 
ating a popular demand for his prints among a wide 
circle of collectors, devotees of the modern mezzotint, 
**printed in color at one printing without retouching." 
This successful demand is in part due to the fact that 
his prints make splendid decorations and to the intelli- 
gent selection of subjects that appeal to a great many 
people. Issued in limited editions many of his prints 
have become rare and are much sought after. Often 
an entire edition is subscribed for before a single 
impression is printed. 

Mr. Wilson is described to us as a man of rare 
charm with a quaint, quiet, almost retiring, nature, 
affable and pleasant and devoted to his work. Never 
in a hurry to finish things, slow in his methods, some- 
times working over a plate almost to the very edge of 
things in his desire to produce the superlative quality 
of work that he aims at, his output rarely exceeds 
two plates a year. He is quite meticulous in his exam- 
ination of every print as it leaves the press, each im- 
pression receiving a rigid inspection, so keen is his 
wish that only an impression of the finest quality shall 
get into circulation. This careful, minute scrutiny 
amounts almost to 'finickiness,' and many a print is 
destroyed because of some infinitesimal blemish that 
the careful eye of Mr. Wilson has discovered. And 
when we know the difficulties under which the printer 
labors, we can readily understand that the copper 
must be painted with the greatest care in order to 
insure a printing that shall attain to Mr. Wilson's 
standard of perfection. He is amply repaid, however, 
for his exacting demands upon the printer, for his 
prints possess a freshness and purity manifested in 
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PRINCESS CHARLOTTE 
After Sir Thomas Lawrence 
Reproduced by courtesy of The Ackermann Galleries 
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BEAMING EYES 
After The Rev. IV. Peters 
Reproduced by courtesy of The Ackcrmanu Galleries 
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THE SPORTSMAN'S RETURN 
After George Morland 
Reproduced by courtesy of The Ackermann Galleries 
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In accordance with previous announcements, the 
prices realized at the first print sale of the season are 
given herewith. The abbreviations used are so simple 
that a tabulated explanation is not thought to be 
necessary. 

The sales mentioned are as follows : 

Ellis Parker, Sale No. 1530, The Anderson Gal- 
leries, November 9, 1920. 

John F. Wahl, American Art Association, April 
13, 1920. 

Part III Frederic R. Halsey Sale, Anderson Gal- 
leries, December 11-15, 1916. 

Mr. John Boland's collection of etchings by "The 
Men of 1830/' and other artists will be sold by the 
American Art Association, December 2 and 3, 1920, 
and on the loth the same galleries will sell "Etchings 
and Drawings by Bartolozzi, Brang^yn, Chauvel, 
Edwards, Haden, Haig, Jacque, Waltner, Macbeth 
and others,*' also "Modern Etchings after Famous 
Paintings" from the estate of the late Helen C. Bost- 
wick. The prices realized, together with a comparison 
with prices of similar prints at previous sales, will be 
given in the third number of the magazine. 

PIERRE MICHEL ALIX 

Eugene de Beauhamais. 

Parker. Sup. imp., w. ins., and untr. m. $75 
Halsey III. V. f. imp. closely trimmed, remargined. $50 

Le Tourneur. 

Parker. Pr. b. a. 1., w. m., no p. m. $125 
Halsey III Fine imp., w. ins., no p. or r m. Small m., si. 
creased. $30 
Louis XVIIL 

Sup. imp., very large m. $25 
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Marie Antoinette. 

Parker. W. ins., large m. Shows p. and r. m. bottom. $280 
CHARLES BEXAZECH 
Le Couronnement dc la Rosiere. 

Parker. V. f. imp., large m., w. p. and r. m. $100 
LOUIS MARIN BONNET 

LcDejeune (sic). 

Parker. First state. Magn. imp. Pr. b. a. 1., untr. m. $2,225 

Halsey III. W. ins., trimmed close to p. m. $230 
UAmant Ecoute. 

Parker III. Sup. imp., w. ins., large m., shows r. m. and 
bottom p m. $340 

Halsey III. W. ins , m. trimmed to p. m., shows r. m. $250 
Bazilc et Laurette. 

Parker. W. ins., trimmed to border t. and s., lacks address. $65 

Halsey III. W. ins., small m., shows p. and r. m. $40 
Le Pas de Menuet. 

Parker. Fine imp., w. m., no p. m. $310 
The Pleasures of Solitude. 

Parker. V. f. imp., w. ins., small m., no p. m. Torn in 
center and rep. $85 
The Woman Taking Coffee. (Border in gold.) 

Parker. W. ins., large m., no address or p. m. $600 
The Milk Woman. (Border in gold.) 

Parker. W. ins., large m., no address nor p. m. $600 
Vertumnus and Pomone, (Gilded borders.) 

Sup. imp., w. m. trimmed to border. $170 
Zephire and Flore. (Gilded Borders.) 

Parker. Sup. imp., with m. trimmed to eng. border. $170 

J. M. BONNET 

Le Gouter. 

Parker. First state. Mag. imp. Pr. b. a. 1., untr. m. $2,200 
UEventail Casse. 

Parker. Sup. imp., w. ins., large m., with r. m. and bottom p. m. $340 
COQUERET 

On doit a sa Patrie le sacrifice de ses plus cheres affections. 

Parker. Sup. pr. before title, with artist's name and address. 
Large m. trimmed to p. m. shows r. m. $160 
PHILIBERT LOUIS DEBUCOURT 
La Promenade Puhlique. 

Parker. Early state. Sup. imp., w. ins., large m. and r. m. $2,150 
Halsey III. Third state. W. ins. W. m. shows r. and p. m. $2,200 
Promenade de la Galeric de Palais Royale, 1787. 

Parker. W. ins., folded. $385 
Halsey IIL Intermediate state between 2nd and 3rd. W. ins., 
shows only "166" above shop window to left, and "Emprime" 
instead of "Tmprime" Good m., with r. and p. m. $2,100 
Le Menuet de la Mariee, 1786. 

Parker. Fine imp., w. ins. Small m., no p. m. Last two lines 

cut off at bottom. $600 
Halsey HI. Third state. Early imp., w. ins. One dot after 
date. No p. m., but with r. m. $600 
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GILLES DEMARTEAU 

Pastorale. 

Parker. V. f. imp., in two colors, m. trimmed to border. $I20 
CHARLES MELCHIOR DESCOURTIS 
Foire de Village. 

Parker. V. f. imp., w. m., no p. m. Two lines of ins. and ad- 
dress missing. $400 
Halsey III. W. ins. W. m., showing r. m., no p. m. $430 
La Rixe. 

Parker. Sup. imp., w. m., showing p. and r. m. at bottom only. $375 
Halsey HI. W. ins., large m. and r. m. $250 
Noce de Village, 

Parker. W. ins., m. trimmed to p. m., but shows r. m. V. f . imp. $450 
Halsey IH. W. ins., w. m. and p. and r. m. $510 
Le Tambourin. 

Parker. Fine imp., w. ins. and m., p. m. bottom only. $375 
Halsey HI. W. ins., large m. and r. m. $250 
UAmant Surpris. 

Parker. W. ins., large m., showing r .and p. m. $890 
Halsey HI. W. ins., good m., showing all four r. m., lacks 

p. m. two sides. * $1,400 

Wahl. Margins trimmed. $275 
Princess Frederica Louise Wilhelmina; Margravine of Baireuth. 

Parker. Sup. pr. with artists* names only. Large m., lacks p. m. $425 
Halsey. HL Proof with artists' names only, large m., lacks p. m. $850 
CLAUDE LOUIS DESRAIS 
La Promenade du Boulevard Italian, ou le Petit Cohlens 
(Avril, 1797). (Hand Colored.) 
Parker. First state. W. ins. Trimmed to border top and sides, 

shows ins. bottom. Slight tear in ins. space, repaired. $80 
Halsey III. W. ins., small m., lacks p. m. $175 
WILLIAM DICKINSON 
The Garden of Carleton House with Neapolitan Ballad Singers, 
designed i8th May, 1784. 
Parker. Sup. imp., with ins., large m. and p. m. Printed in 
bistre. $120 
SIGISMOND FREUDENBERGER 
Le Retour du soldat Suisse dans le Pays. 

Parker. Printed in colors and retouched with brush. Small m., 
no p. m. $125 
Les Chanteurs du Mois de Mai. 

Parker. Printed in colors and retouched with brush. Small m., 
no p. m. $120 
THOMAS GAUGAIN 
An Airing in Hyde Park. 

Parker. Printed in two tints and colored by hand. V. f. imp., 
w. ins. Margin trimmed to border top and sides. $660 
FRANCOIS JANINET 
Ha! Le Joli Petit Chien. 

Parker. First imp., w. ins., but name misspelled "Lavrince." 

W. m., no p. m. $I55 
Halsey III. Second state. W. ins., name correctly spelled, 
w. m. and p. and r. m. $700 
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La Bacchante Enivree. 

Parker. Imp. trimmed to border and mounted. $360 

Halsey III. Second state. Pr. b. a. I., large m. with p. m., 
laid down. $130 
Le Petit Conseil. 

Parker. First state. Fine imp. w. ins., with misspelling in 
name and address. W. m., no p. m. $95 

Halsey III. Second state. W. ins., and address misspelled. 
Large m., showing p. and r. m . $550 
Le Satyre Impatient, 

Parker. Imp. trimmed to border, torn upper part, and repaired. $360 
Les Plaisirs du Jeu, 

Parker. Imp. cut to oval border. $160 
Les Restes du Palais du Pape Jules. 

Parker. Sup. imp., w. ins. Large m., showing p and r. m. $360 
L' Indiscretion. 

Parker. Imp. trimmed to border. Slightly torn and repaired. $185 
Halsey III. Second state. Pr. b. a. 1., engraver's name traced 
with needle. W. m., lacks p. m. $5,ooo 
UOiseau PrvvS. 

Parker. Sup. pr. b. a. 1., w. m. $i»55o 

Mademoiselle du T , 1779. 

Parker. Fine imp. cut to oval and remounted with m. $675 
Halsey III. First state. Pr. b. a. 1. and before plate cut to oval. 
Still shows rect. Border line. Small m., no p. m. $1,150 
Nina ou la Folle par Amour. 

Parker. First state. Sup. pr. with eng. name traced with needle. 

Small m., no p. m. $600 
Halsey III. First state. Pr. b. a. 1., eng. name traced with 
needle. Margin trimmed to p. m. Small piece of paper 
inserted upper m., slight tear rep. $i»700 
Venus a la Colomhe. 

Parker. Sup. imp., w. ins. large m., shows p. and r. m. $625 
Le Sommeil de Diane. 

Parker. Sup. imp., w. ins., large m. shows p. and r. m. $610 
R. LAURIE 

The Full Honeymoon. 

Parker. Imp. w. m. trimmed to eng. border. $250 
LOUIS LE COEUR 
Le Promenade du Jar din du Palais Royal, 1787. 

Parker. Third state. With ins. and Aumont address, large 
m. shows p. and r. m. $625 
Le Bal de la Bastille. 

Parker. Imp. w. ins., lacks m. Folded and creased. $110 
Halsey III. With ins., w. m., showing p. and r. m. $36 
AUGUSTE LEGRAND 

Jamais d* Accord. 

Parker. Second state, with name of eng. misspelled. Fine imp. 

w. ins., w. m., no p. m., no r. m., no address. $370 
L. LEGRAND 

Le Serin Cheri. 

Parker. Imp. w. ins., small m., lacks p. m. SI. torn and rep. 
at bottom. Mounted. $330 
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CHARLES FRANCOIS GABRIEL LEVACHEZ 
La Danse des Chiens. 

Parker. Second state. Imp. w. ins., large m. shows p. and 

r. m. Ins. split in two and rep. $210 
Halsey III. Imp. w. ins. With m. showing r. and p. m. 
bottom only. $90 
JOSEPH DE LONGUEIL 

Le Re tour de la Vertue 

Parker. Fine imp. w. ins. With m., lacks p. m. and last two 

lines ins. $200 
Halsey III. Imp. w. m., showing p. and r. m. $475 
JEAN BAPTISTE MALLET 

Ah! Qu'il est Jolt, 

Parker. Imp. w. ins. Large m. shows p. m. bottom only. Ins. 
space folded. $175 
JEAN BAPTISTE MORRET 
Coffee (sic.) des Patriotes. 

Parker. Second state. Fine imp. large m. shows p. and r. m. $135 
Halsey III. First state. With m., lacks p. m. Slight repairs 
in margin. $170 
RIDE 

Sainte Madeleine Repoussant les Vanites du Monde. 

Parker. Pr. before title, large m. shows p. and r. m. $75 
Halsey III. Pr. before title, untrimmed m., sup. imp. $37 50 

ANTOINE FRANCOIS SERGENT 
General Marceau. 

Parker. With ins. and title open letters, large m. trimmed to 
p. m. shows r. m. $160 
Halsey III. With ins., margin trimmed to p. m., shows r. m. $374 
Monsieur Frere du Roi. 

Parker. Sup. open letter pr., w. m., lacks p. and r. m. $70 
F. D. SOIRON 
The Promenade in Saint Jameses Park. 

Parker. With ins. and margins. Slight crease. Printed two 
tints and colored. $630 
SALI TRESCA 

La Precaution, 

Parker. With ins., large m., shows p. m. $100 
La Solitude, 

Parker. With ins., large m. $90 
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REYNARD, THE FOX, by John Masefield, illustrated with reproduc- 
tions of eight sporting prints in color and with pen and ink sketches 
by Carton Moorepark. Published by the Macmillan, Co., New York. 

In his preface to "Reynard, the Fox," John Masefield ex- 
plains why he selected the fox-hunt as his theme : it gave him 
an opportunity to introduce all classes and types of present-day 
English men and women, all partaking without thought of 
social distinction and with the equality of a common zest, a 
common tradition and mutual understanding, in England's 
ancient, most picturesque, most exhilarating, most democratic 
and most character revealing sport. In giving the spirit of the 
thrilling and spectacular occasion, as he succeeds in doing to an 
extraordinary degree, he describes the people as they gather, 
high and low, young and old, dismissing each with a swift, 
vigorous character sketch; he brings before the reader, the 
landscape, the behavior of the hounds; the general bustle, ex- 
citement and good humor; then comes the pursuit and the 
climax of intensest sympathy for the harrassed, desperate fox. 
All this is ripe fruit for the illustrator. And Carton Moore- 
park, known for his love of dogs and horses, is the artist who 
has been selected to make enhancing pictorial comments. But 
for the ensemble and the vivacity of the whole, more than 
swift black and white is required, and eight reproductions of 
colored sporting prints, so familiar and so popular with horse 
and dog lovers, supply the lack with excellent effect. Conse- 
quently, this latest edition of Masefield's epic is sure to find 
favor with sportsmen. The margins are wide, the printing 
easy to read, and the paper thick and off the white. 

THE LIFE OF JAMES McNEILL WHISTLER, by E. R. and J. 
Pennell, new and revised edition, the sixth, profusely illustrated. 
Published by J. B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, and printed in Great 
Britain. 

The commercial value of Whistler has so greatly increased 
even over the former high posthumous prices that collectors 
find his work "too valuable to keep," according to the Pennells 
in their introduction to the sixth edition of their "Life." And 
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increase in selling price connotes increase in general appre- 
ciation and in general interest in the man. 

The first life of Whistler by the Pennells appeared in 1908 
in two volumes and met with such success that it ran three 
editions, to be revised in 191 1, since which time it has been 
translated into French, despite the war. But the Pennells are 
never through with Whistler; considerable new material has 
come to light, and they hope that there will be even more 
inviting suggestions and information. Whatever the future 
holds, however, the latest edition of this extremely entertaining 
and minutely thorough biography is thus far up-to-date, offer- 
ing new illustrations, new facts and corrections. It is printed 
on thin cream paper, has sufficient margins,' and of course 
charming illustrations, since it is original Whistlers they are 
reproducing. 

THE CHARM OF THE ETCHER'S ART, thirty-six reproductions of 
recent plates by etchers in three parts, with a preamble for each part 
by Malcolm C. Salaman. Published by the Studio, Ltd., London, 
Paris and New York. 

In his three preambles to the three sections of The Charm 
of the Etcher's Art, Malcolm A. Salaman bestows an expert 
and personal appreciation on every one of the thirty-six repro- 
ductions of recent etchings. What he says is both educational 
and readable. 

Care has been taken by the editor to secure variety and 
interesting gproupings. The two Forains and the two Steinlens 
are very fine. McBey is represented by six examples, three of 
which are desert scenes made with the British Expeditionary 
Forces and another shows blasters stressing and pulling at their 
furnaces. Lumsden has three scenes in India and Brangwyn 
has two scenes. There are views by Short, Robins, Bentley, 
Benson, Soper, Hardie, Blampied, Shepperson and Squirrell, 
the aquatinted atmosphere of Squirrell in one plate, the French 
1 8th Century spirit of Shepperson and the originality of Blam- 
pied contributing to the variety mentioned. Architectural in- 
terest is to be found in Cameron, Bone, Walcott, Osborne and 
Gethin. 

VALENTINE'S MANUAL OF OLD NEW YORK. No 5, New 
Series, 1921. Edited by Henry Collins Brown. Published by 
Valentine's Manual, Inc., New York. 

The Fifth Valentine's Manual has appeared true to form, 
and is even more interesting than the earlier issues. The editor, 
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Mr. Henry Collins Brown, one would infer from a perusal of 
this volume, is of the opinion that only a presentment out of 
the ordinary would measure up to the subject in these latter 
days. He has given page after page of colored plates, large 
folding colored plates, and numbers of contrasting views of the 
older aspects of the city and the same spots as they appear 
today. There are also authoritative and interesting articles re- 
lating to New York City, the most important of which is un- 
doubtedly the Reminiscences of Grover Cleveland by Commo- 
dore Benedict. 

There is something here of interest to every New Yorker, 
and even such may receive instruction as well as amusement 
from the book. One cannot commend the series as a whole too 
highly. The five volumes form a veritable storehouse of infor- 
mation and illustrative material on New York City. 

PRINTS AND DRAWINGS BY FRANK BRANGWYN, with 
some other phases of his Art, by Walter Shaw Sparrow. Fifty 
illustrations in colors, photogravure and black and white. 
John Lane Co., New York. 

When Walter Shaw Sparrow sums up-to-date what he has 
to say about Frank Brangwyn in this well gotten out volume, he 
dilates as much on his own theories as about his hero. He is 
not only the enthusiastic interpreter of the etcher and painter, 
but he is even more the prophet crying out against an industrial- 
ism that has robbed the modern worker of joy and pride in 
his output, and, most of all, against narrow-minded and self- 
confident critics, the prevalence of the academic mind, what he 
calls "noise papers" and the skimming pubUc of the same. 

Brangwyn stands for these ideas, undoubtedly, but he is a 
man of action and talks little. He is quoted on two or three 
matters only — and these comparatively insignificant — ^although 
he does predict a "return to the classical and the epicene" as a 
reaction against the realistic long raging. Consequently, there 
is nothing of the interview in the book. 

The ideas are proclaimed by Sparrow on his own authority 
in a heady way of his own, picturesquely, forcefully, thorough- 
ly, to the reader's joy, taking up a goodly share of the first half 
of the book. Here are vibrant, meaty words, for the writer not 
only knows how to be an artist in close knit language, but his 
cultural background has made him what Bacon calls a "full 
man." He is a writer with grasp and a torch bearer of 
William Morris. 
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At present, "art is cloistered" with experts, he says. And 
the public needs art, and the artist needs the public. It is, 
therefore, the task of the critic to bring public and artist to- 
gether. Censure should never be stronger than a question, and 
mediocre artists should be let live since they have bills to pay, 
if not families to support. And a critic ought not to write 
about anyone until he has asked: What good will it do the 
nation (that is, the public) and what will the effect be on the 
artist? Then he must saturate himself with what the artist 
is trying to say. Further, blame is easier to write than praise, 
easier to read and easier to remember. And too much as well 
as too faint praise is damning. 

In judging Brangwyn, therefore, he tries to see his short- 
comings. Yes, Brangwyn has had big faults to correct. He 
now and then permits discordant notes. He may be too arbi- 
trary toward relative values and planes. He may not verify his 
lightest and his darkest spots. He may seem insensitive, he may 
seem to use a formula, he may lack atmosphere and his per- 
spective may be a compromise. Nevertheless, he always secures 
decorative design, an impression of weight and bold rhythms. 
How vigorous and unconscious of self he is! He may sweep 
details into plots and large masses, yet it cannot be denied that 
he has few equals in point work. (Besides his next develop- 
ment will almost certainly be the mezzotint.) His plates may 
be thought too large — "big fisted" even — ^but he is a master of 
small work also. He is said to leave too much to the printing, 
but he gets the result he desires with the minimiun effort. He 
may neglect sculptural form and he may not be interested in 
portraiture, yet, according to Sparrow, Brangwyn is "the most 
ample and the most varied of all British colorists." "He is 
an observant statesman as well as a powerful artist," decisive, 
self-reliant, sincere, and sympathetic to the toiler. He has 
written "the epic of modem toil and sweat in etching." He 
sees life as war, but he is an optimist in whom there is no gloom 
or morbidness. He is religious, austere, ascetic and fervent. 

All this Sparrow gets from his work, English reticence 
leaving out any intimate personal details. We are told that 
Brangwyn is now fifty-one, that he was bom in Bmges, that 
he studied for a short time with William Morris, sailed the 
seven seas, endured hardship, met adversity and without further 
instmction worked out his own development, though not with- 
out influences. 
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The book could not be better arranged in presenting the 
exhaustive subject matter. After his own interesting theories, 
Sparrow compares Brangwyn with Legros, and afterwards re- 
lates him to Rembrandt, Rubens, Piranesi, Girtin and Millet, 
bringing out as well his peculiar kinship with Verhaeren, whose 
poems he has illustrated. Other chapters deal with the etch- 
ings, his feeling for architecture, labor and industry, peace and 
war, his posters, murals, illustrations, woodcuts and so on. 

At the end, there is a list of all the etchings, all the litho- 
graphs and most of the book illustrations. 
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THE CAVE 
Size of original etching 9^x7 inches 
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THE ETCHINGS OF 
FREDERICK GARRISON HALL 

BY AMEEN RIHANI 

The art of etching is particularly suited to this age 
of structural and intellectual passion ; and in America 
it promises to become the national art. The reason 
for this is not obscured by any of the perverse com- 
plexities of modern civilized life, nor is it far to seek. 
I find it — this may seem odd — in the one word, 
economy. No, not economy of production, which 
may yet become an essential need, but economy of 
expression. 

Our structural and intellectual passions, though 
we may soar in the one to skyscraper heights, 
pyramidally achieved, and go down in the other to 
psycho-anaJytical depths, admit of no frills, no circum- 
locution. Straight to our goal, or the first move is 
the first omen of failure. And in etching, the essential 
thing, the necessary prerequisite is a direct, a natural 
and forceful, expression. The etcher, of all artists, 
better responds, in this sense, to our feelings and our 
needs. Not that poetry is alien to us or that we 
preclude the light of the imagination; but the Muse, 
we seem to insist, must come to this modern world in 
the fashion of the day and make herself one with those 
who toil and those who only think — or play. 

Many attempts have been made, however, and are 
continually being made to substitute for the essential 
characteristic of etching, a peculiar technique, a 
mannerism, agreeable or otherwise; or to conceal the 
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lack of thought, and sometimes thought itself, which 
is never so forceful as in a direct expression, in a 
brilliant and meretricious style. Luminous effects, 
tonalities, aerial vibrations, peculiarities of light and 
shade, curiosities of decoration or fancy, and such 
like, often have a real artistic value and consequently 
an artistic appeal; but seldom do they, to my mind, 
compensate fully for the lack of a direct and forceful 
expression. 

This quality I find in varying degrees in the work 
of Frederick Garrison Hall, which is of a serious 
nature, sound and sane, direct — and often forceful — 
in treatment. He substitutes no makeshift of any 
kind for diligence and thought. His art will develop, 
is developing, along lines imbedded in the best 
traditions. There is already evidence, as I shall 
show, of a progressive continuity. In other words, 
there will be no breaks, no violent departures, in his 
work. It may be rash to make such a prediction, but 
the reason, considering his achievements and his 
temperament as reflected therein, seems obvious. 

The artist who begins as an architect or who has 
been a constant student of architecture, which is the 
case with many American etchers, can never lose 
reverence for the line and all its varieties and shades 
of expression. His hand may be trained to the 
inexorable rigidity of the rule and the compass, but, 
if he has a poetic feeling, a spirit of artistic creation — 
an irrepressible desire, in other words, that would 
always make the conception of his subject ray out of 
the expression like fire and flame from a living sun — 
he will soon abandon the compass and rule or have 
recourse to them only in spacing and composition. 
And this creative instinct is revealed, not only in some 
of the etchings of Mr. Hall, but also in his bookplates, 
particularly those he made more recently, as the 
Loring^ Sears, the Julian Peabody and the Irving Kent 
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Hall plates, which are beautiful in execution as well 
as in their artistic conception, their allegorical and 
poetic conceit. 

But through his bookplates and his architectural 
training, which are but stepping stones, he comes to 
his art equipped with some of the best principles and 
handicapped also with a few traditions. The en- 
graver's technique, for instance, which is a kind of 
tattooing of tones and shades, is quite all right in a 
bookplate, but it is not adequate, to say the least, in 
an etching. Mr. Hall is a severe critic of his own 
work, however, and seldom or never repeats a 
mistake. 

On the other hand, he never seems to lose sight of 
the fundamental rule, which precludes every make- 
shift, every short-cut, every trick that has for its 
purpose the development of a rapid process. A 
thought for every line, we can read this even in the 
passages that reveal the sureness and facility of a 
studied carelessness. In other words, he conveys the 
pleasant impression that he forgets at times the rule. 
As in The Cliff, a delicately executed plate, whose 
lightness of touch and reticence of line express 
beautifully the sense of vastness and distance of the 
open country. An airy something, very enticing, 
breathes over the scene. 

In his architectural plates, we have examples of a 
fine draughtsmanship, a harmony of line, a mastery 
of detail and composition. But these qualities, 
excellent as they are, do not completely hide from us 
the fact that somewhere a spontaneity has been 
stifled by a rule. Of the two etchings. Old House 
in Vicenza and Boston Public Library, the former is 
more compact, more direct and sincere. It is freer in 
execution, and free of those blemishes that betray a 
hesitating purpose. For while some of the details of 
the Boston Public Library plate are meticulously 
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DESERTED SHIPYARD 
Size of original etching x 6 inches 
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handled, as the medallions above the frieze, so well 
drawn, the parenthetical charm of decorative design, 
the reflections of the buildings across the way in the 
glass windows, it is nevertheless spoiled for me by the 
smoke, rising from the engine in the street, and the 
attempt to balance it with a bit of rococo sky. But 
Mr. Hall has surpassed himself in his last archi- 
tectural plate, which illustrates principally the 
orientation of his purpose as well as the progression 
of his art. In Old Houses on the Tiber he combines, in 
a sustained effort, the best qualities of the former two. 
In it also is a florescence of the spontaneous manner, 
which we shall see better exemplified in the Willow 
plates. 

But his technical skill is revealed at its best in 
The Cave, a strong and forceful expression, direct and 
free, of that ruggedness in nature which is seldom 
lacking in the surprise here and there of a balancing 
grace. Mr. Hall has read rightly this passage in 
nature's page and has given us a free but faithful 
representation of it. His sense of decoration serves 
well to interpret the balancing grace. The three 
ravens, for instance, in front of the cave, a happy 
conceit, reflect the magnitude of the scene and bring 
out to greater effect the cross-hatching, which is 
neatly, faultlessly done — a, technical triumph in 
itself. One would wish, however, that his needle had 
not faltered a little in the sky. But he'll get his sky 
yet, I'm sure. He'll get it, not through any conces- 
sion to its qualities, obvious or distant or elusive, but 
by tackling it with a firm purpose and an unwavering 
hand. And there is a proof of this in The Deserted 
Shipyard and some of his other plates. 

On the whole, there is more than technical skill 
in the etchings of Mr. Hall; there is unquestionably 
a fine talent in florescence. And as a good example of 
this florescence, I would call attention particularly 
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to his three Willow plates. The first, The Willows^ 
somewhat tight, reflecting a measured precision, is 
the seed or the shoot; the second, Beach and Willows ^ 
revealing a nascent freedom, an articulate charm, is 
the bud; and Niles Pond, with its rare quality of 
tone, its free and graceful composition, its atmos- 
pheric beauty — this is the flower. 

How is such development possible? Only through 
the medium of an artistic heritage and an authentic 
talent conscientiously tendered and upheld. It is 
immaterial what masters a true artist may be follow- 
ing in his first stage of development; for soon or late 
his own individuality will assert itself in an intimate 
and unmistakable expression. It may not be striking 
or capricious, this expression; it may be devoid of an 
arresting mannerism; but so it is sound and sincere 
and strong, we must heed its claim, acknowledge its 
virtue, and wish for an increase of its wholesome 
influence. That is how I feel about an artist like 
Mr. Hall, who stands for a continuity of a noble 
tradition, who upholds the old ideals, the ever vital 
ideals of art, without stuffing his ears with cotton or 
wearing the goggles of an academician. 
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THE WILLOWS 
Size of original etching 7 x inches 
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LIST OF ETCHINGS BY 
FREDERICK GARRISON HALL 



1. ROCKY FIELD 

20 impressions. Plate destroyed. 

2. SALEM CEDAR 

25 impressions. Plate destroyed. 

3. THE CAVE 

40 impressions. 

4. THE CLIFF 

40 impressions. 

5. LA PENSIONNAIRE 

40 impressions. 

6. THE WILLOWS 

50 impressions. 

7. BEACH AND WILLOWS 

50 impressions. 

8. THE WILLOW 

30 impressions. 

9. BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 

50 impressions. 

10. ITALIAN VILLA 

40 impressions. 

11. DESERTED SHIPYARD 

60 impressions. 

There is a state of this plate in which the sky is quite different, 
and without the foremast on the ship. One proof only pulled. 

12. OLD HOUSE IN VICENZA 

60 impressions. 

Awarded The Nathan I. Bijur Prize at Fifth Annual Exhibition 
of The Brooklyn Society of Etchers. 

13. NILES POND 

60 impressions. 

14. OLD HOUSES ON THE TIBER 

60 impressions. 

15. BY THE POND 

Frontispiece to March, 192 1, number of The Print Connoisseur, 
one hundred copies Japan edition in signed proof state. 

16. ENTRANCE TO PENNSYLVANIA STATION 

60 impressions. 
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NILES POxXD 
Size of original etching Syi x 6}/^ inches 
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SALEM CEDAR 
Size of original etching x inches 
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OLD HOUSES ON THE TIBER 
Size of original etching 9^ x ii>^ inches 
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THE CLIFF 
Size of original etching x inches 
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OLD HOUSE IN VICENZA 
Size of original etching Syi x6 inches 
Awarded the Nathan I. Bijur Prize, Brooklyn Society of Etchers, 1920 
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ST. WULFRAN 
Size of original drawing x 14)4 inches 
Reproduced by courtesy of Indiana State University 
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THE PENCIL DRAWINGS OF 
SAMUEL PROUT 

BY ALFRED MANSFIELD BROOKS 

Love for drawings, which of course implies an 
understanding of them, is not common. As evidence 
in support of this contention we only need to think of 
the houses we know, and of art shops generally. 
Both are full of pictures in color; pictures covering 
the whole gamut from poorest reproductions to 
costliest originals. Similarly, there are innumerable 
pictures in light and shade, half-tones produced by 
many different processes. These also range from 
poorest to best. But of drawings, in the usually 
accepted meaning of the term, pictures in outline with 
line shading; pictures which call attention to line as 
such, as paintings do to color, of these, by comparison, 
there are few. And let us not forget that prints 
meaning etchings, wood-cuts, lithographs, to name 
the commonest varieties only, belong in the category 
with drawings. Drawings they most certainly are 
though they differ from drawings, as already defined, 
in respect to the instrument employed and technical 
difficulties to be overcome. 

That drawings have always been held in the 
highest regard by the greatest artists and the best 
connoisseurs it would be folly to question. The 
tradition of Zeuxis and Apelles; the sayings of 
Leonardo da Vinci; the opinion of Goethe, Ruskin, 
Rodin, to name but few, and none oi those living 
whose authority is high, would all stand against such 
folly. Further, none but the most arrant ignorance 
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of facts could keep anyone from knowing that draw- 
ings, old and new, are zealously sought and proudly 
owned by every art museum in proportion to its 
importance. Witness the Ufizzi, The Lx)uvre, The 
British Museum, The Metropolitan, and many more. 
Finally, they are for sale in all the best art shops, and 
not the so-called print shops only. Yet none the less 
does our initial assertion hold good namely, that love 
for drawings is rare. It is so even among avowed 
art-lovers. That this is so may be accounted for in 
large measure by the fact that drawings, prints in- 
cluded, do not make for furnishing; have little in 
common with upholstery; are not decorative in the 
same sense, or in an approximate degree, as paintings 
and colored pictures generally. Most drawings need 
to be looked at close up; many, to be held in the hand. 
Of all the forms of art they are, probably, the most 
intimate. They put the artist and the world into 
almost instant rapport. They have the qualities of 
immediacy and personality. In other words, a good 
drawing, which means clear seeing and realization of 
the objects depicted, has the unique power, as it were, 
of annuling divergences of comprehension between 
artist and public about matters of common interest; 
power of creating direct avenues for mutual under- 
standing between great and ordinary minds; power 
of initiating lower orders of insight into the member- 
ship of higher. In fine, great drawing clears the 
intellectual atmosphere of petty doubts and warms it 
with enthusiasm so that the objects and scenes of 
life's daily round do take on "the glory of a dream," 
thereby becoming known as they really are, and not as 
hitherto supposed by the seeing blind who are most 
of us. The pencil is the most instant and adaptable 
tool for recording such glory. It was this that Goethe 
meant when he said to Eckerman so strikingly, 
because so truthfully, "drawings are invaluable 
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TRtVES 
Size of original drawing 14x11 inches 
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ST. GEORGE, VERONA 
Reproduced by courtesy of The Art Institute, Indianapolis 
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because they give, in its purity, the mental intention 
of the artist/' Purity of seeing; purity of appre- 
hension; resultant purity of recording, dependent 
upon pure, i. e., adequate technique. This is good 
drawing. It is the sort that passes lightly over 
minutiae which are not uniquely expressive in con- 
nection with that particular aspect of truth, the 
beauty of the subject, which forms the artist's 
dream; the dream he seeks to tell to the world, 
intimately and convincingly. The right word for 
his successful achievement is revelation. All good 
drawing is revelation. Every fine draughtsman is 
the interpreter of something, someone, not generally 
valued at a tithe of his real worth or significance. 
Rodin was right when he said that a drawing should 
convey meaning for without that it could have no 
beauty. Again, interpretation, revelation, art. Un- 
failing and quintessential sequence. Once more the 
precious evidence of the artist's dreaming wakeful- 
ness; of the light which only can lighten the ordinary 
waking mortal's dreamless sleep. 

After the human face and form the most human 
subject that an artist can interpret and reveal is 
architecture. This is so because architecture repre- 
sents most conspicuously, if often in ugly fashion 
often, also, in beautiful, those things, needful before 
all others, which man has added to nature in order to 
make the world habitable; house and palace; town- 
house and municipal palace; school-house and 
university hall; shop, factory and sky-scraper; 
chapel and cathedral. And many more. Yet, 
curiously, architecture is not a subject, comparatively 
speaking, to which many draughtsmen of artistic 
power have turned. So much the more valuable is 
the work of those who have. Of such work, most 
fascinating of its kind and too little valued because 
too little known, that of the English artist, Samuel 
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Prout, stands facilis princeps. Prout is a man not 
recent enough to shine with the always questionable 
and rarely enduring glamor of "the latest thing,** 
and not old enough to be interesting for his remote- 
ness. He was born in 1783 and died in 1852. He gave 
his life to drawing architecture and the best of his 
years to drawing the loveliest architecture in the 
world, Gothic; primarily French Gothic. But he 
was far too great a man to confine himself to the 
tremendous things of Gothic. If he drew Amiens and 
St. Wulfran at Abbeville in all their towering gran- 
deur he also drew the humblest of dwellings that had 
hovered for centuries in their protecting shadows, like 
the daws and swifts in their pinnacles and spires. In 
Flanders and the Rhineland he drew much where 
Ypres stood, and Antwerp stands. Much too in 
Switzerland where he portrayed many a chalet with 
its mountain background, interest invariably focused 
on the chalet; much in Italy, especially at Verona, 
Bologna and Venice. Nor should his beginnings 
among the thatched cottages of his native England 
pass unmentioned. In fine, Prout was an artist who, 
from the very first, had a passion for mastering and 
making evident the organic, structural conception of 
every building that he drew. His twin passion was, 
first, to body forth, all that he drew, in utmost 
veracity to fact, splendid or simple mattered not, 
and, second, glorified as he beheld it in his waking 
dream. 

Buildings interesting or noble, or both, begat 
strangely powerful moods in this man. His drawing 
was a two-fold matter in that it depicted in an 
actually explanatory way, and in his reactionally 
personal way. Meryon surpassed him in the depic- 
tion of mood alone. Piranesi likewise. But neither 
of them equalled him in mastery of explanatory fact. 
The great architects of the Renaissance, Viollet-le- 
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MT. ST. MAURICE 
Reproduced by courtesy of The Art Institute, Indianapolis 
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Due, and some among the living surpass him in the 
matter of "explanatory clearness/' But where Prout 
surpasses them all was in his power to keep the via 
media; to join the most of the former with the utmost 
of the latter, never becoming a mere detailer, however 
great, and never becoming merely, if ever so dramat- 
ically, mysterious. In no vague sense is it this spirit 
of nothing in excess, spirit of saving common sense, 
saved to art by touches of hot, poetic fire, that makes 
Prout so enthusiastically loved of the few, and neither 
much cared for nor known by the many, for the true 
meaning of temperance, in whatever form of art 
displayed, corner and capstone of the edifice of 
culture, is difficult to grasp and not exciting to hold. 
It tends, but never attains or should attain, to 
quietism which, in any art, is anathema, as it should 
be, to the vast and ruling majorities of the twentieth 
I century. Yet for all that quietism in art is like the 
still, small voice; like it in lacking popularity, and 
like it in being a saving grace, for it rules out the 
crash of incessant antitheses, the lilt of mere pretti- 
ness and that so-called, abhorent realism which is 
only categorical sordidness. Out of drawing and 
writing alike, arts identical in that their common 
end is the depiction of truth, it inexorably rules these 
three, not as exception, for they do exist, but as the 
rule for they are not the rule or universal. Gentleness, 
fineness of gradations, silvery tones, instead of 
sharpness, sparkle, and blare of light and shade are 
of the attributes of all good drawing. They are the 
sign-manual, the one identity of bond throughout the 
ages, admitting into the communion of Art, Zeuxis 
and Apelles, Leonardo, Delacroix, Turner, John 
La Farge. And there are such among the living. The 
Frenchman, Huard is one. 

A wise remark of Rodin's is to the effect that we 
never think of praising either drawing or style which 
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is truly beautiful because we are carried away by the 
interest of all that they express. It is precisely the 
idea of Dante in the passage describing the simple 
life: "Florence had not necklace nor coronal, nor 
dames with ornamented shoes, which was more to be 
looked at than the person." And Rodin again says, 
"there is but one sole beauty, that of the truth which 
is revealed." In the essence of these few words, 
Dante's and Rodin's; men far separated in time, 
different in nationality, practitioners of arts so far 
apart, technically, as sculpture and poetry, there is 
perfect unanimity as to fundamental things. And 
they are the fundamental things on which Samuel 
Prout's pencil drawings are based. The beauty of 
every one of them is the truth which it reveals; 
the truth Prout aimed at with that ringing clarity 
of meaning which is never confused by allowing other 
truths to get a part-hearing. Let us cleave close to 
our subject and say, part-seeing. He was a man of 
one idea when once he set to work, but of many 
ideas before he decided what to set to work upon. 
So is every true artist. As he drew Treves market 
there were for him no other buildings upon earth 
save those of this particular bit of the pleasant city 
of Treves; no other people save those who are 
bargaining beneath its well-cross and swinging lamp. 
He compels us to feel that. He compels our atten- 
tion. He rivets our eye. He is concrete, photo- 
graphic. Every artist must be. But he is more. He 
is selective. He elides, he phrases, he shorthands to 
coin a verb that signifies better than it sounds. He 
serves occasion in the sense of that present need which 
he has laid on himself, the need to make such a 
record of what he sees, and is absorbedly fascinated 
by, as shall be seen of others and fascinate them, as 
it was seen by him and fascinated him. His drawing 
is not photographic in the sharpness of completely 
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YPRES 

Size of orijjinal drawing 16I4 x io>2 inches 
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recorded fact, but it is the sharp or clear record of an 
impression, all the sharper because of what he has 
omitted, elided, phrased, shorthanded. In other 
words, he has known just what to leave out of a con- 
fusing whole, in order to produce a convincing whole, 
and such a whole, in a work of art, is necessarily a 
work of order, the opposite of a thing of confusion. 

It has been contended that Prout did not "man- 
age" figures well. Few falacies more absurd are 
conceivable for, within certain clearly marked limits, 
no man ever managed the human figure better. 
Not of course in the sense meant when Michelangelo 
or Ingres are named in connection with the figure, 
was Prout a master. His forte was the figure used in 
group, as in the market-crowded Treves; used, 
picturesquely, to give local life to a specific locality, 
the locality being architectural. Busy crowds, 
chance-gathered, little company, single figure, these 
are the makings of Prout's compositions. His men 
and women are simple folk, to the manner born of 
lowliness, occupied with the petty, not less than the 
perpetual round of daily existence. Prout shows us 
these, living out their full, if little day, amid the 
builded surroundings of times long gone. It is as 
human, and human in precisely the same way as 
Joseph Pennell's workingmen are human, amidst 
cranes, and derricks, and in deep excavations. The 
point is that such artists as Prout and Pennell 
humanize the significance of the things which man 
has himself made, by their insistent introduction of 
men, drawn, not for the sake of their intrinsic interest 
as figures, but for the meaning which they lend the 
scene, or composition, as a whole. To complain of 
John Masefield because he is not John Keats, the 
way of many a critic, would be equally futile. 

As a reporter of structural exigency Prout would 
be hard to surpass yet he rarely produced a "dry" 
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UTRECHT 
Size of original drawing i6K x ii inches 
Reproduced by courtesy of Indiana State University 
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drawing, a "wirey" drawing, or a drawing "hard as 
nails." To do this he leaves to the useful and practical 
realm of science but not therefore, necessarily, to the 
realm of truth. Far otherwise, for truth he knows to 
be the realm of art also, a realm to be treated freely 
but never irreverently. Examine his drawing of the 
panes in mullion and transom; his foreshortening, 
not only of a casement ajar, but of the panes in such 
a casement; his treatment of shutters, even their 
clamps and hinges; a curtain, quiet behind a closed 
vsash, or flapping at an open; mark well the few lines, 
so unmechanical, with which he gives the window 
reveal, and mouldings of the reveal; how he tells 
the depth of a sill on which a curious woman leans, or 
a flower-pot rests, hemmed in by, or without a 
balcony rail of nicely wrought iron, no matter how 
simple or elaborate the design. Turn then from these 
things of domestic building, humble or pompous, 
thatched cottage, Ypres town-hall, Utrecht and 
Treves market places, to the flamboyant traceries 
and simple pent houses of St. Wulfran at Abbeville, 
where contrasting richness and simplicity merge into 
one of those vast and beautiful wholes, a thirteenth, 
fourteenth century French Gothic cathedral, which 
can uplift the human soul as few things human can. 
In his doing of all this he is the recorder and the 
glorifier of windows as such, and all that windows may 
be; a master of fenestration. True as this is, the 
word is disgracefully pedantic to use in connection 
with an artist whose works were never sullied by 
pedantry, one of their many sources of continuing 
freshness and charm. 

And yet another thing did this man well under- 
stand to be paramount in architectural beauty, the 
roof. This he treated as lovingly as a moulder of fine 
vases, his clay. Thatch, slate, tiles, to each, as such, 
he gave it^ own peculiar texture, frost-bitten, weed- 
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grown, moss-stained but never so exclusively as to 
conceal the undulating and wavy planes of surfaces as 
a whole; the signs of conquering weight; of weaken- 
ing rafters, of adjustments of strength due to sagging. 
Then, too, dormers breaking through great roofs and 
small, clustering chimneys, leaning and ironed like 
the lower walls, or the mightier roofs, pinnacled, 
turreted, towered and spired of vast apses, naves and 
choirs. And over all these, small or large, climbing 
like some gigantic vine, in leaf and flower and fruit, 
an endless variety of carving of boss and crocket, 
capital and finial, and cusp, too multitudinous to be 
more than felt yet all-characteristic. It was in the 
drawing of such things as these suggest, that Front's 
fine artistic judgment trod upon the confines of 
genius. Here, more than elsewhere, did he compress 
humanly unrecordable masses of essential fact and 
typical detail, telling the truth in lines that make the 
beholder sense many things provocative of mood, of 
which he himself knew too much and about which he 
felt too deeply, to risk the least taint of vulgarization 
by attempting to depict photographically. Archi- 
tecture and figures alike, in Front's drawings, are 
lessons, clear and lovely, as to the prime significance 
of breadth in works of art. In this connection, and 
in passing, it is worth while to refer to the unfounded 
contention of those who glibly pronounce Front to be 
a draughtsman consumed by mannerisms. What they 
take for mannerism is the purest sort of style in his 
case. His line one soon comes to recognize. His 
drawings are "so much alike," it is often said. Half a 
dozen visits to picture galleries, on the part of any 
moderately intelligent person, reveals the same of 
Botticelli, and the same is true of Fennell's masterly 
drawings. The fact is that when Front once found 
the way of saying what he had to say he turned his 
whole attention to saying much, and wasted no 
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strength in trying to find another way merely for the 
sake of finding one and, possibly, thereby interesting 
that class of connoisseurs who are ever more con- 
cerned with the how a thing is done than with what 
is done. 

In Prout's best drawings the lines, endlessly 
varied and broken, but never affectedly so, fade from 
sight into the frequency of quiet areas of sunlight or 
shade just as is the case in reality. Multiplicity of 
detail is there we know, but it no longer impresses us 
as being multiplicity. The result is a sense of delicious 
serenity of mind, our own in the presence of his. 
Together, in common understanding, ours helped by 
his; together, in sympathy, we see the thing he 
thought worth drawing, and see it cis we could never 
see it by ourselves, unaided. This is the amaze of 
art. In Front's best drawings the lesser, the impor- 
tance of detail, is never made insignificant by the 
presentation of the subject as a whole. Never, on 
the other hand, is the whole rendered as confusion by 
rampancy of detail. The buttresses of St. Wulfran 
climbing their towers offer good illustration; illus- 
tration which could easily be multiplied to the point 
of many, from the work of Prout. He does what all 
consummate draughtsmen do, sets our thoughts to 
work, and points the direction in which he wishes 
them to work. The rest he leaves to us. In powerful 
drawing, as in writing of the same sort, the things to 
be read between the lines, to be seen there, the 
implications to use a word equally applicable to both, 
are of vital importance. In the conveyance of such 
import Prout rarely failed. This should be under- 
stood to apply to his pencil drawings, and, in high 
degree, to his lithographs, only, but not to his work 
in color. As a master of the pencil and in the portrayal 
of lovely and noble architecture upon which "the 
unimaginable touch of time" has conferred that alone 
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which the hand of man could not, and as the portrayer 
of every-day, human activity amidst such sur- 
roundings, the peers of Prout are few, and his 
superiors are not. Art, good drawing, means more 
than things; more than detailment of mere objects. 
It is the evidence of thought, and the begetter. "It 
visits the heart with sweet moments." Just so do 
Samuel Prout's pencil drawings. 
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FIRST TROOP, PHILADELPHIA CITY CAVALRY 
Size of original lithograph by Duval, 9 x 6K inches 
Reproduced by courtesy of Messrs. Kennedy & Co. 
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AMERICAN MILITARY PRINTS 



BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF 

The great World War apparently did away with 
what was left of the one-time military pomp and 
circumstance and color and gilt braid in this country. 
Unobstrusive khaki pervaded in a uniformity of 
uniform. At the time of the Spanish- American War, 
twenty years earlier, this standardization of military 
dress had been begun by investing the state militia 
with dark blue tunic and light blue trousers, very 
like those of the regulation United States uniform, 
in place of the former individualistic and gay habili- 
ments. Then go back another twenty years, and 
you see those special regimental uniforms blossoming 
in full glory. There was no limit to the delight in 
bright colors and brave trappings. Each organiza- 
tion had its own distinctive garb. New York City, 
for instance, boasted of British, Scotch (79th regi- 
ment), French (12th: Gardes Lafayette, litho- 
graphed by Boetticher, 1850), German and Austrian 
uniforms. There were hussars in the Metropolis, 
brave in busbys and blue coats. There was the 
French shako with pompon of the 1850-60 period, 
and the helmet of the British cork type. There was 
the dress-coat, gray in the case of the 7th regiment, 
reminiscent of 1812 days. Some of all this has been 
preserved in prints, some has not; the pleasure of 
the search is to be had. 

The high bearskin head-dress, very popular with 
us, was worn in particularly ample proportions by 
that gorgeous creature of by-gone days, the drum- 
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major. Old pictures show that, in the years before 
the Civil War, crack militia companies, such as the 
Columbian Artillery, Mass. (1852), Governor's Foot 
Guard of Connecticut, Worcester City Guards (1851), 
much affected this grenadier head-dress. It is pretty 
sure to be included in any picture of pageantry in the 
period 1840-60, for instance the Croton Water 
Celebration of Oct. 14, 1842. In the volume "Reports 
on the erection of a monument to the memory of 
General W. J. Worth" (N. Y., 1851)— the monument 
to be seen to-day at 25th Street and Fifth Avenue, 
in New York City — there is a folded lithographic 
plate over which trail sappers, infantry in uniforms 
on the French model, grenadiers with bearskins, 
"continentals," and hussars, in that sinuous line 
much affected in such pictures then. 

In those days many a march and quick-step was 
dedicated to military bodies. Such sheet-music, 
with its pictorial title-covers, has attracted more 
than one collector; the late Everett J. Wendell, and 
Winfred Porter Truesdell, and others. To look 
over a lot of these music titles, done in lithography 
(often colored), usually decorated with a picture of 
the commanding officers, is to review a veritable 
parade, and an amusing pictorial comment on the 
weakness of humanity for imposing trappings. The 
bearskin hat is in evidence again in "Camp Provi- 
dence Quick Step" (1845), with a picture of the 
Encampment of the New England Guards, Smith's 
Hill, Providence, July, 1844, and in the March (1851) 
fathered by Dodsworth's Comet Band and led off 
by the City Blues. In Gleason's Pictorial, you will 
find this imposing top on the Light Guards of Boston. 
That city had a regiment of lancers who wore a head- 
gear of the Polish type, with its elongated top of the 
ordinary "mortar-board" shaped uhlan's helmet. 
We went to various countries for models for our 
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military tailors, and kept alive the appearance of 
days long gone by preserving dress discarded else- 
where. The familiar French cuirassier's helmet, 
with a crest from which hung a horse-tail over the 
back of the trooper was the head-dress of our 
dragoons during the Revolution. You see it in the 
engravings after Trumbull's sketch of Col. Benj. 
Tallmadge (1779) and Chappel's drawing of "Lee's 
Cavalry Skirmishing at the Battle of Guilford." 
The Philadelphia City Troop for many years used a 
wonderful contraption, equally ancient, with a huge 
curved, overhanging and furred crest. And there 
was the high shako displayed by the Savannah Blues 
(i860), the Washington Greys, N. Y. (1830), etc. 

Turning again to music covers, this towering 
shako appears in the makeup of the City Guard of 
Petersburg (1861), with mammoth epaulettes to 
match; the Salem Independent Cadets (1849); 
New York Italian Guard (1845); Young Guard of 
Richmond, Va. Then the Philadelphia Greys ("quick- 
step'') with low shako with flaring crown and big 
pompon; the N. Y. Fusiliers (1844), with a fine 
display of braid across the chest, and with beards 
k la Fremont; the 2nd regiment N. Y. S. A. (Dods- 
worth's National Brass Band), 1834-40; Independ- 
ence Guards (N. Currier, 1843); and the Warren 
Phalanx, lined up, each with a chapeau de bras worn 
broadside on, on the cover of a "Quickstep" (Boston, 
1838). An amusing item, disclosing a union of 
business and regimental matters, is the "Mercer 
House Medley," composed and arranged by H. B. 
Dodsworth (1848) and dedicated by the Dodsworth 
Cornet Band to the "proprietors of the Military 
Headquarters of New York, corner of Mercer and 
Broome Streets." In this title by Sarony & Major, 
appear portraits of the two proprietors in 7th regi- 
ment uniform, one in full dress, the other in fatigue, 
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with a high collapsing cap somewhat like that worn 
by U. S. Grant in the Mexican War. There are 
many marches, quicksteps, funeral marches and 
requiems dedicated to various generals in which the 
personal element is added to the historical, local and 
costume interest. Compositions, with portraits in 
uniform, glorifying President Jackson ("March per- 
formed by the Boston Bands"), Houston ("Texan 
Grand March," 1836, Houston with bandaged leg 
on cot, before him an officer surrendering his sword). 
Gen. Harrison (1840), Gen. Bertrand (1843), Gen. 
Worth (1846), Gen. Taylor ("Rio Grande Quick 
March," 1846), Gen. Scott ("Welcome Home Quick 
Step," 1848). Incidentally, these music titles recall 
the names of old lithographic firms and designers, — 
B. W. Thayer, Swett, Bufford, T. Sinclair, Endicott, 
Duval, Joseph Baker, Currier, of course, and Sarony, 
Major & Knapp. A most interesting group of 
colored lithographs appears in the "Military Maga- 
zine: the Record of the Volunteers of the U. S.," 
(edited by Wm. M. Huddy), of which I have seen 
volumes covering 1839-42. The artists and lithog- 
raphers responsible for these include A. Hoffy, 
Fenderich, A. Koellner, A. Newsam, J. Queen, P. 
Duval and the editor. There appear such organiza- 
tions as the Philadelphia First Troop (helmets 
already described, with reference to the City Troop), 
the Washington Blues (high shako and plume), 
Hibernian Greens, Philadelphia Greys, and "Tomp- 
kins Blues," of New York (by Hoffy). At the end of 
the volume is a page of advertisements of firms 
recommending equipments, with wood-cuts of hel- 
mets, caps, cocked hats, holsters, etc. That brings 
up recollection of the hat-box top in the "museum" 
which Col. De W. C. Falls has arranged in the 
Armory of New York's 7th regiment. It is labeled 
"Joseph T. Bell, manufacturer," and pictures men 
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in military uniform, with helmet, bearskin and 
shako. Then back for a moment to military periodi- 
cals, to note the lithograph "U. S. Marine Corps," 
from U. S. Military Magazine. Army and Navy, 
vol. 2, "drawn from life on stone by A. Hoffy," the 
marine posted near the "Naval Monument," with 
the national Capitol in the background. 

A number of New York regiments were pictured 
by Otto Boetticher in lithographs, some of them 
part of a series: the 2nd, 6th, 7th and 8th (Washing- 
ton Greys; helmet with visor but without the 
corresponding peak in back; drooping plume on 
crest) regiments, as well as the Lindsay Blues. 
Boetticher also did the cover for the "Seventh Regi- 
ment Encampment March" (1852), and the band of 
the same regiment was immortalized in a lithograph 
printed by Nagel and Weingartner. 

Those "brave days of old" were reviewed, in a 
measure, at Grant's funeral parade (the second one) 
in New York City, in which troops from all over the 
country took part. It was like stepping backward 
two generations to see this assemblage of picturesque 
military trappings. Tangible reminiscence lingers 
in the dress of special bodies such as the Society of the 
War of 1 812, reverently preserving the costume of 
our forefathers. Even the dress uniform of the West 
Point cadets has gone back to a shako approximately 
of the 1 81 2 type. 

It was all odd and wonderful and inspiring, and 
must have helped much to foster and develop pride 
in the various organizations. And what oppor- 
tunities it offered to the designers and publishers of 
colored lithographs, in those days before the camera 
and wide-spread illustrated journalism! To-day we 
carefully collect these old pictures, as a gay and 
interesting record of one phase of the life of yesterday. 

A noticeable feature is the frequent appearance 
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of soldiers in city views of the eighteen forties and 
fifties. Those interested in pictures of New York 
will recall instances, such as the big Winter Scene 
in Broadway (1857), aquatinted by P. Girardet after 
H. Sebron. Or the view of "Broadway, looking North 
from Grand St.," engraved by W. M. Aikman for the 
Society of Iconophiles, from a painting (1852) by 
R. Bond. Sometimes the soldiery occupies the 
center of the stage in these prints, yet time has shifted 
the collectors' interest to the locality. The old 
print, re-engraved in recent years by Sydney L. 
Smith, "The Boston Troops as reviewed on President 
Adams' Birthday in the Common, Boston," might 
conceivably be acquired as a Boston view. New 
York City bodies, the 38th Regiment, Jefferson 
Guards and the First Division, were pictured, the 
first in 1843, the second in 1844, by F. J. Fritsch, in 
two lithographs, each man properly portrayed as the 
member of a Dutch shooting company in the days of 
Rembrandt and Hals would have demanded it. In 
the background of one print appears the City Hall; 
in the other, Castle Garden, on account of which 
buildings these prints are sought by the collectors of 
New York City views. Another well known New 
York City print (but dealing with an organization 
alive to-day) is the one showing the 7th evolutioning 
in Washington Square, drawn on stone by C. Gilde- 
meister from the picture by Boetticher. 

Other lithographs showing the 7th in camp at 
various times are "Camp Putnam, The Encampment 
of the National Guard of N. Y. at New Haven," by 
E. W. Clay (Pendleton, 1832); "Camp Schuyler, 
near Albany, 27th regiment, Drawn on stone by 
A. Vandricourt, 140 Nassau," "Camp Worth, King- 
ston, forming for Parade" (1856), by Theodor 
Benecke; and one depicting Camp Trumbull, New 
Haven, 1852. Col. Falls has re-constructed a 
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"Review of the 27th regiment, N. Y. S. M., 1834," 
in a water color sketch. The 8th regiment (Washing- 
ton Greys) was presented (1859) by Otto Boetticher, 
"on special duty at Camp Washington, Quarantine, 
Staten Island, Sept. 11 to 28, 1858." Other camp 
scenes turn up for him who hunts them: Wm. 
Huddy's "Camp de Kalb, Pottsville, Pa." (1843); 
"Rifle Rangers" (Boston : Pendleton's Lithography — 
about 1830), with a target in the foreground. Or 
the old copper-plate engravings such as the one of the 
eighteen-tens which had floated out from the pages 
of the Analectic Magazine: "View of the Camp of 
Col. Laight's regiment of militia, in the vicinity of 
Manhattanville, S. of N. Y.," engraved after Reinagle 
by Kneass, Young & Co. 

Of that peculiar institution, training-day, there 
seem to be few pictorial records. It is touched on 
in some early caricatures, such as E. W. Clay's 
"The Nation's Bulwark: a well-disciplined Militia" 
(1829?), in which are introduced actual portraits, 
including that of C. G. Childs, the engraver. James 
Parton, in his book on caricature, had a wood-cut 
("Militia drill in Massachusetts, 1832") of which I 
have not seen the original, but which tallies some- 
what with the description given in the Evening Sun 
(N. Y., April 26, 1920), by John R. Voorhies, Com- 
missioner of Elections, of a compulsory annual 
three-day drill, in New York City, in October, of all 
male citizens between 18 and 45, a motley array as to 
dress, arms and accoutrements. J. G. Krimmel 
painted training day. So did J. G. Clonney ("Militia 
Training"), whose canvas was copied in a little steel 
engraving by J. I. Pease. Clonney 's composition is 
replete with evidences of food, drink and other means 
of jovial diversion which probably formed a strong 
source of attraction. 

When you go forth to battle, with the soldiers in the 
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prints that have come down to us, the field is broad- 
ened, and extended back to the Revolution. Amos 
Doolittle's rare four copperplate views, painfully 
crude in engraving and coloring, of the Battles of 
Lexington and Concord, almost contemporary, make 
a possibly stronger appeal than the very much more 
ably, even "slickly,'' handled pictures of the battles 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill, "designed, drawn and 
etched'' by J. Baker in the early thirties of the 
century after. The classic among the pictures of 
Bunker Hill is, of course, Trumbull's, engraved by 
J. G. von M tiller, by J. Mitan, and by whom not 
besides. There were later reconstructions of Revolu- 
tionary events. "Washington crossing the Delaware" 
by Leutze, and by Thomas Sully (less familiar; 
engraved by G. S. Lang) ; "Spirit of '76" by F. O. C. 
Darley (engraved by Ritchie); William Ranney's 
"Marion's Brigade Crossing the Pedee" (reproduced 
in a colored lithograph by Currier & Ives, and in a 
small steel engraving). And there are Alonzo 
Chappel's illustrations, and those by H. A. Ogden, 
authority on the history of U. S. uniforms. 

The War of 1812 brought its pictures of military 
prowess. Especially was the Battle of New Orleans 
depicted, by Yeager (after West), by Scacki, by 
J. W. Steel after S. Seymour. The Battle of the 
Thames was a very popular subject — in 1840, when 
W. H. Harrison was running for the presidency! In 
the lithographic pictures of the battle published 
during that year (by E. Weber, Philip Banks of 
Philadelphia, and others) the high hats with plumes 
worn by the infantry in combination with fringed 
hunting shirts on which the officers wore epaulettes, 
are particularly noticeable. Harrison, on prancing 
steed, is resplendent in chapeau de bras and rich 
braid across his chest, and the cavalry wear a high 
shako with aigret. The spectacle of soldiers wearing 
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DISTINGUISHED MILITIA GENL. DURING AN ACTION 
Size of onginal lithograph by Currier & Ives x 14K inches 
Reproduced by courtesy of Max Williams 




BATTLE OF WILLIAMSBURG 
Size of original lithograph, 7^ x I2j4 inches 
Reproduced by courtesy of Max Williams 
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stiff high hats while trailing the red man through 
forest and swamp, is always a bit exhilarating. 

The Mexican War was described in a series of 
large, well-drawn, colored lithographs by Carl Nebel, 
(New York, 1851), with quite the spirit of an eye- 
witness. Currier brought out "Capitulation of Vera 
Cruz" (1847), "Gen. Taylor at the Battle of Palo 
Alto" (1846, drawn by J. Cameron, later on pictorial 
race-track reporter), and especially a print vshowing 
Gen. Ampudia discussing the "Capitulation of Mon- 
terey" (1846, by N. Sarony), which stands out 
decidedly from the mass of Currier & Ives' produc- 
tions. E. Weber published "Charge of Capt. May, 
2d Dragoons, at the Battle of Resaca de la Palma, 
9 May, 1846," the cavalry in shell jackets and high 
shakos with waving plumes and streaming cords. 
Later records of the dragoons may be found in a 
scrap-book of drawings made during the Sioux 
troubles of 185 1-2, preserved in the New York Public 
Library, and in Frederic Remington's statuette 
group showing two dragoons, but with soft caps, 
fighting with Indians. 

During the Civil War, greater facility in repro- 
duction of pictures and consequently more de- 
veloped machinery of illustrators, publishers and 
printers, occasioned a large amount of pictorial 
matter. The War — pictorially — opened with a grand 
splurge in "Our Generals' Quick Step" (1861), with 
a large and imposing group of possible saviours of the 
situation, on spirited steeds, gathered around Win- 
field Scott: Fremont, Banks, Butler, McClellan, 
Sigel and ever so many more. The print shows the 
varied head-gear of the war, — the soft hat turned 
up at one side, with a cockade or plume (worn by the 
Jefferson guards, Virginia State militia, in Thomas 
Hovenden's "Last Moments of John Brown," repro- 
duced in etching, 1885, by the painter), the high 
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cavalry cap tilted forward to collapse in front into 
accordeon pleats. Later came other group portraits 
of commanding officers on both sides, as well as 
individual portraits, large and small, of the various 
generals, usually mounted, sometimes with a retinue 
of officers, sometimes with a background of battle 
activity. Steel plate, lithographic stone and wood- 
block served for this very large output. McClellan, 
Grant, Hooker, Halleck, Fremont, Logan, Rosecrans, 
Sheridan (doing his famous Winchester ride), Sher- 
man (marching through Georgia), Buell (standing up, 
with a resentful air, to have his picture taken). 
Sometimes a portrait rather stands out from the 
rest, such as the lithographic one, by Fabronius, of 
McClellan, another one of whom, by Hart, is sup- 
ported by a zouave and an infantryman wearing the 
short beard typical of the period, and in general get- 
up that persisted in certain Eastern regiments, such 
as the 8th Mass., as late as 1895. Still another one 
of McClellan, a steel engraving by W. L. Ormsby, 
shows a resurrection of the horse (already used before, 
by Ormsby, in his portrait of Franklin Pierce) in that 
17th century engraving by Pierre Lombart, which, 
beginning as a portrait of Charles I, was changed into 
one of Cromwell, then to Charles I again, and then 
once more to Cromwell. 

As the troops began to move to the front from the 
several states, local patriotism chronicled the event 
in pictures such as Thomas Nast's painting of the 
"Departure of the Seventh Regiment for the War, 
April 19, 1 861" hanging in the regiment's armory. 
New York City, or the lithographs in the war volumes 
of Valentine's Manual. Individual regiments were 
glorified in parade marches and the like, with the 
usual illustrated titles, — the 48th (1862) and 22d 
("Union Greys," 1862) regiments, N. Y. S.; 51st Pa.; 
nth Ind. Who shall catalogue them all? 
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The obvious sentiments induced by the situation 
found vent in prints such as "Departure*' and "Re^ 
turn," after Mosler, or in the Currier & Ives litho- 
graph "Home from the War" (1862). And as proof 
of service there was the design by Christian 
Schussele, with the inscription: "This certifies that 
. . . has served as a volunteer." Tent life occa- 
sioned pictures of various regiments in camp, of 
which L. N. Rosenthal, the lithographer, issued a 
series (1862, '63). Thomas Nast described "Life in 
Camp. Preparing for Supper," (Currier & Ives, 
1863). Louis Pi^ang, noted lithographer, issued a set 
of six plates, with the title "Campagne Sketches," 
drawn by Winslow Homer. Nor must the "Life 
Studies of the Great Army," etchings by Edwin 
Forbes, be overlooked. 

From camp into battle, and thus into an exten- 
sive gallery of historical pictures. A mass by Currier 
& Ives, drawn from the imagination — ^not a brilliant 
one — ^and colored to match. Appeal to local pride 
not forgotten, — as in "Gallant 69." Dramatic 
slogans, too, such as "The Hour of Victory. Zouaves, 
remember Ellsworth" (1861). W. J. Hennessy 
did an early pot-boiler, "Charge of Duryea's Zouaves 
at the Battle of Great Bethel," a colored wood 
engraving. Max Rosenthal's "Battle of Antietam" 
(1865) bears the lithographic imprint of L. N. 
Rosenthal. Darley's spirited conception of Sher- 
man's March to the Sea was engraved on a large steel 
plate by Ritchie. Boetticher was one of the many 
who depicted the end of the great drama in the 
meeting of Grant and Lee. There were prints galore, 
in various media, published separately and published 
in books from which they drift out into the collector's 
hands. Pictures good, indifferent and bad. Large 
and small, from the 'big framing print to the small 
cut in the upper corner of an envelope. There was 
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the comic element, too. Grimly humorous, as in the 
etched "War Sketches" signed V. Blada, satirical 
arraignments of Northern principles and practice. 
Airily persiflaging, as in the "Types Militaires" of 
Draner (real name Renard), the French artist. This 
set includes "Chasseurs k Pied," "Fire Zouaves," 
"Infanterie de Ligne," "Missouri German Artillery," 
"General" (reading newspaper, with feet on balcony 
rail). Amusing they were. From life? Perhaps only 
cleverly adapted from character sketches made by 
some one else. 

Sometimes you'll come across a painting that 
you'll wish had been engraved. Say, the one by 
E. L. Henry, in the Union League Club, New York 
City, representing the "Presentation of colors by 
Ladies of New York to the 26th regiment U. S. 
colored troops," in front of the old club house on 
Union Square, Nov. 15, 1864. But as they were not 
reproduced, they do not come within reach of the 
collector's scoop-net. 

If your interest extends to the war-drawings 
published in the illustrated press of the day, you may 
care to see original pencil sketches, made on the field, 
of which the New York Public Library owns a collec- 
tion formed by Frank Leslie's. Of course, when such 
drawings reached the New York office, they had to 
be re-drawn on the wood-block. 

With battle came losses, and there were illustrated 
funeral marches, requiems and other "in memoriam" 
compositions, dedicated to leaders or popular idols 
such as Col. Ellsworth, Scott, Col. Ulric Dahlgren, 
Gen. Sedgwick, James S. Wadsworth. The wounded 
had to be cared for, the great Sanitary Commission 
sprang into being, and Seymour J. Guy designed a 
large lithographed certificate issued to subscribers 
to the Brooklyn and Long Island Fair in aid of the 
Commission. Regimental affairs there were, and 
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you may pick up such odds as the illustrated "Ladies' 
Ticket. 8th Regiment, N. G. S. N. Y." (Academy of 
Music, 1864). 

The war went on and the regulation blue came to 
prevail, with possibly the red, baggy trousers of some 
Zouaves left to throw a bright color note with the 
shrillness of a bugle call. After the war came another 
period (1870-1900) of chromatic militia glory, of 
which there is pictorial evidence, — prints such as the 
large one published by Farrell, 1876 (evidently a 
tailor's advertisement), or even the little colored 
cards once issued with cigarettes. To-day, the pomp 
of glittering trappings has been swallowed up in the 
drab reality of trench-fighting. Here and in Europe 
a uniformity of khaki or field-green or field-gray 
wiped out the color of uniform and the glitter of 
metal. But the old pictures of one-time active as- 
sertion of the right of our citizen to bear arms and 
parade in the piping times of peace will remain a 
matter of interest and amusement. And it forms 
an intriguing specialty in Americana for the collector 
of old prints. 
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WASHINGTON AND LINCOLN 
PORTRAITS 

BY WINFRED PORTER TRUESDELL 

Our two greatest men, unquestionably, have been 
Washington and Lincoln. By their intellectual 
attainments and their acts, they stand out not only 
among all Americans but among all the peoples of 
the earth. 

Washington made us free and independent; he 
was the father of the present nation. Lincoln welded 
together the warring factions of a disunited country 
into a homogeneous and patriotic whole; he was the 
father of America nationality. Washington was the 
great figure of the Revolution, Lincoln of the Civil 
War. The Revolution was a time of defeat and 
despair; when the keen knowledge of the army's 
weakness, of the lukewarmness of the people, and 
the bitter realization of the ability of the British 
generals to march whither they would made even 
Washington despair of a favorable outcome of the 
war, long after Trenton and Saratoga had been won. 
He doubtless remembered, as we have too often 
forgotten, that the men who fought at Bunker Hill 
were anxious to conceal their presence; that Parker 
vigorously denied having fired at Lexington upon 
the British at all; that the victory at Trenton had 
been since deprecated in Congress, and his own 
generalship seriously questioned. Yet the difficulties 
of the situation, far from robbing Washington and 
his aides of the glory that has been so long accorded 
them, only increases and intensifies it. The laurels 
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given a leader whom all conditions favor, whose army 
is strong, whose countrymen throng round him with 
joy, are in no way comparable to the crown to be 
awarded the general who wins his war without a 
strong army and in the face of the hostility and sus- 
picion of his countrymen. 

So far as it can be true that any one man ever did 
win a war, George Washington won the Revolution 
single-handed. He did not so much lead the Ameri- 
can people, as drag them after him to a victory and 
an independence which they had not entirely made 
up their minds to seek, Washington was born as he 
thought to poverty, trained himself to make his own 
way in the world, and when he unexpectedly in- 
herited a great fortune found himself well fitted to 
make the best use of it. To years of hard labor and 
outdoor life, he owed his vigorous constitution and 
physical endurance; his Indian campaigns and ser- 
vice under Braddock made him the only man in the 
colonies with any considerable actual experience in 
military matters and the only man acquainted with 
the effect upon British troops of the conditions under 
which a war would have to be fought here. He knew 
from experience the hopelessness of conducting a 
wilderness campaign upon the European model, and 
he never forgot it. The final victory in the Revolu- 
tion we owe to his keen use of the topography of the 
country to create an impregnable defense. He was 
one of those rare men who loom gigantic before the 
eyes of their contemporaries. Somehow he possessed 
that rarer thing than genius, more intangible than 
magnetism, a superlative sanity and probity. Scarce- 
ly a dozen men have ever possessed in all history the 
confidence of a great body of men to the degree he 
did. Their willingness to follow him without asking 
explanations or expecting comprehension of the 
reasons is one of the decisive factors in the move- 
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ments of the time. His personal influence kept 
an army in the field during the war, held the jarring 
statesmen together till the Constitution was formed, 
and then set the new government on its feet. One 
cannot conceive of the Revolution without him. 
He is in the truest sense the father of the present 
nation. Had colonial America never developed into 
the United States, it would still be famous in history 
because it had produced such a man as Washington. 

Of no other great personage of history have there 
been so many portraits made as of Washington. Of 
the contemporaneous prints not a few were executed 
in this country and many more in France, Germany, 
Holland, Spain, and even England. The latter 
country issued prints first of "Mr." Washington, 
later changing to General Washington, as in the 
beautiful mezzotints of Valentine Green, and others, 
realizing that in this man they had met their match, 
and that born of the same liberty loving stock as 
themselves he had proved superior in his daring 
defense of the liberty of a great continent. Com- 
munications between diff^erent countries were then 
extremely slow, and at a time when everyone wished 
to be informed of the features and character of 
Washington, definite knowledge in the shape of 
accurate paintings was very deficient. Not to be 
outdone however by this trifling defect some enter- 
prising engravers or publishers brought forth por- 
traits of what they thought might be the features of 
the great Washington, others simply contented 
themselves with erasing the heads of existing por- 
traits and substituting that of a personage their 
lettering credited as being Washington. Such an 
instance is that of the engraving (H. 45) which 
reads in its final state, "The True Portraiture of His 
Excellency, George Washington, Esq." This print, 
except the head, is a copy of a portrait of Sir Wm. 
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de la More in Guillim's Heraldry, London, 1679. 
Another, is the very rare print issued by Crepy, of 
Paris. The artist being a German here shows his 
rare appreciation of the character of Washington 
by clothing him in the uniform and giving him the 
countenance of Frederick the Great. But gradually 
native American paintings reached Europe, and 
England and France sent a number of their painters 
to obtain a likeness of the general from actual sittings. 
Quite some years ago a book was published by Eliza- 
beth Bryant Johnston purporting to gather together 
all these paintings. Also in 1880 W. S. Baker issued 
for that period a comprehensive catalogue of the 
known engraved portraits of Washington, The 
interest of collectors in the subject having been 
roused brought out from all sorts of places scores of 
portraits unknown to Baker and this added accumu- 
lation finally resulted in the compilation of a new 
"Catalogue of the Engraved Portraits of Washing- 
ton," by Charles Henry Hart, published by the 
Grolier Club, in 1904. Since that date still further 
discoveries have been made until at the present time 
Mr. Robert Fridenberg has sufficient data in hand to 
double the Hart Catalogue. 

When this Catalogue was issued a detailed 
description was given of some 880 different plates, 
besides 634 states. This was of portraits only, 
engraved on copper and steel, no note being taken of 
the numerous portraits engraved on wood or drawn 
on stone. Hart based his engravings on the paintings, 
giving these as types, as Charles Wilson Peale, 
James Peale, Rembrandt Peale, Trumbull, Savage, 
St. Memin, du Simiti^re, Wright, Sharpless, Stuart, 
and others, and further subdivided the Stuarts to 
accommodate that artist's different paintings into 
the Vaughan, Lansdowne, Athenaeum, Tea Pot, 
Fanueil Hall and other types. Of the 880 plates 
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above mentioned, 441 were after Gilbert Stuart, and 
of these 299 were after the Athenaeum or household 
Stuart's Washington. Well might John Neal have 
written, in Charcoal Sketches, of this last noted 
portrait, "If Washington were to rise from the grave 
and not be found to resemble Stuart's portrait, he 
would be rejected as an impostor." This is not now 
the case, since other portraits of him, many of them 
unquestioned better likenesses have become better 
known. Particularly does this apply to Stuart's 
own first portrait of Washington, which is a real 
portrait of a living man, and the Athenaeum portrait 
is being relegated to its proper place of an ideal head. 
The painting by Savage is considered by many to 
be a very convincing likeness of Washington, and 
as this artist was also an engraver and left us several 
mezzotint portraits of Washington and others his 
work assumes considerable importance. One of the 
lesser known paintings but deserving more atten- 
tion is that by Adolph Ulric WertmuUer. This 
painter, a Swede, came to this country in 1794. 
Washington sat to him and he produced a very 
interesting and notable likeness; the canvas is 
signed and dated, "A. WertmuUer, S. Pt., Philadel- 
phia, 1795," which is an unusual feature. Next to 
Stuart, the painter of that period who was most 
conspicuous for his work not only in portraiture but 
in depicting the scenes and events of the Revolution 
was John Trumbull. But it is a curious fact that 
although he painted so many portraits of the great 
actors of the Revolution, he executed so few of 
Washington, notwithstanding he was at one time 
Aide-de-Camp to the Commander-in-Chief, and must 
have had rare opportunities to make life sketches. 
One of the most attractive portraits of Washington 
is that by St. Memin. This was one of the last 
painted from life and clothes Washington in all the 
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dignity and comeliness of Stuart, but without the 
evident idealization of the latter. Its fidelity to the 
original is attested by its close resemblance to the 
Stuart type and particularly to the Houdon statue. 
It is a profile, and as Houdon made his statue from a 
life mask, it is easy to make a comparison. 

Of the engravings selected for illustration, the 
stipple by R. Houston, probably made after a minia- 
ture by Ramage, is one of the rarest of all the 
Washington prints; there are but two copies of it 
known. Another stipple engraving of considerable 
rarity is that by Rosmasler. This is a German 
production, published in 1805 in Hamburg. It is 
after the Stuart- Vaughan type, and was used in 
a book, "Georg Washington's Lebenbeschreibung." 
A very attractive print is that engraved by Tisdale, 
after the Archibald Robertson type. It appears as 
the frontispiece in "The Monthly Military Reposi- 
tory," by Charles Smith, Vol. I, New York, 1796. A 
fine piece of engraving and a good portrait withal is 
the medallion engraving in profile after the Houdon 
bust by A. Tardieu. This print was published in 
Paris, and is sought after as well on account of the 
fame of the engraver. Another rare French engraving 
is that by Jacques le Roy after Trumbull. This was 
published in 1781 in Essais Historique, par D'Auber- 
teuil, Brusselles; Valentine Green also engraved a 
large mezzotint of the same subject. Still another, 
is the line engraving by an unknown engraver which 
print states it is after a painting by N. Piehle (sic), 
painted from life in Philadelphia in 1783. In a 
cartouche beneath the portrait is a French concep- 
tion of the Surrender of Cornwallis' Army at York- 
town in 1 78 1. 

Of the English prints, two are given, one of the 
Charles Wilson Peale type, a mezzotint by an un- 
known engraver, showing Washington standing 
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(Hart 193) 
Size of original engraving 6.3 x 4.13 
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before a marquee, with the Declaration of Independ- 
ence in his hand, and treading on a number of Royal 
English Proclamations; a negro in the background 
holding a richly caparisoned charger. The other 
(H. 782) also after an unknown mezzotinter, is a 
fictitious composition, being after no authentic 
painting, and depicts Washington in civilian costume. 
The first was published in London in 1785, the other 
in 1 80 1. Both are of the greatest rarity. Of the 
innumerable American engravings an illustration has 
been given of a picturesque mezzotint by John Sartain 
after a little known painting from life by James 
Peale. It resembles somewhat the type of his brother 
Charles Wilson Peale, but shows Washington as a 
rather younger man and with his own hair instead 
of a wig. 

Lincoln, the greatest civilian of the Civil War, 
towered, a solitary statesman, above the pigmy 
politicians who surrounded him. To him was given 
the hard task of welding together the warring fac- 
tions of a disunited country into a homogeneous and 
patriotic whole. To conquer the enemy without and 
silence the enemy within, while surrounded by 
jobbery and graft and double dealing, with a Cabinet 
honeycombed with sordidness and selfish political 
ambition, was a task requiring for its accomplishment 
a man of heroic mould. Lincoln succeeded. 

The Civil War was a war to remove the last and 
greatest obstacle in the way of the formation of an 
American nation, the belief of nearly one half the 
country that a single nation not only did not exist but 
was neither possible nor desirable. The North was 
inspired by the vision of a nation one and inseparable, 
in which the rights of the whole should never be 
sacrificed to an individual or to any body of individ- 
uals. The greatness of Lincoln's achievement lay in 
the fact that he made the North and South alike 
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realize that the aim of the war was not so much the 
abolition of slavery or the denial of States' rights as 
the creation of a mighty nation, powerful in its grasp 
of a continent and two oceans, rich in the fruits of 
united endeavor, and invincible by reason of the 
consciousness of a noble and splendid ideal. The 
superiority of the whole over the parts, the splendor 
of the aspirations born of designs based upon the 
unity of the people, were the decisive factors in favor 
of the North. The war made Southerners and 
Northerners Americans. Webster had made the 
North see the vision; Lincoln made the South, which 
neither saw nor believed, which was in arms against 
the very concept, not only realize that the object of 
the War was not conquest, the abolition of slavery, 
nor the abrogation of constitutional rights, but the 
creation of a nation out of a divided people. It was 
a great achievement to have convinced those whose 
own interests urged them to accept the idea of 
nationality; it was a thousandfold greater to have 
convinced those whose interests were to be vitally 
injured by the acceptance of the idea, of its greatness 
and worth. The most immediate and most important 
result of the War was the creation of the American 
nation, and this result we owe chiefly to Abraham 
Lincoln, the father of American nationality. He was 
not the man who made it possible nor the man whose 
glowing words first carried the vision to men's minds, 
but he was the man in whom and through whom it 
became an actuality, and we have idealized and 
enshrined him as the collective personality of the 
men of 1861-65. 

There are many paintings of Lincoln, but not 
enough either in quantity or importance to be taken 
as types. In the first place there are very few paint- 
ings from life, many are heralded as such, but the 
number is extremely small in fact. Robert T. Lincoln 
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I believe states that there were but three, but 
undoubtedly there were more than this. Carpenter's 
well known painting of the Signing of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation was painted from sittings at the 
White House where he was a guest for some six 
months. J. H. Brown, of Philadelphia obtained a 
sitting from Lincoln for his small miniature, of which 
Sartain made a mezzotint. Matthew Wilson made a 
life portrait, also Conant. 

The painting was discounted in Lincoln's lifetime 
by the invention of the daguerrotype, and it is to 
photography rather than paintings that we owe our 
best likenesses. Whereas Lincoln could ill afford 
the time for sittings to painters he was very com- 
plaisant with the photographer. Of the great number 
of photographs that were probably made many have 
been lost or destroyed, but we know of 113 life 
photographs, and on certain of these most of the 
engravings of Lincoln, as well as the paintings, have 
been based. 

Miss Ida Tarbell was the first to go into the 
subject of the portraiture of Lincoln exhaustively 
and she gave the results of her labors in her articles 
on Lincoln which appeared in McClures in the 90's. 
Next Frederick Hill Meserve brought out a sump- 
tuous volume giving 100 of the portraits, in carte de 
visite size contact photographs, a few of which were 
prints from the original life negatives, the others 
reproductions of such photographs as had come down 
to us to that time. Since the issue of this book 
some twelve or thirteen others have been discovered 
which is the sum total of our knowledge of the life 
photography of Lincoln to date. 

A study of the portraiture of Lincoln as shown 
in these photographs is a very interesting one, but 
in this article it is not the intention to reproduce the 
photographs, nor to attempt to identify the prints 
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by them (this has been done by the writer in a work 
on The Portraiture of Lincoln, with a Descriptive 
Check-list of all the Known Engravings, soon to be 
published) but to confine ourselves to reproducing a 
number of the rarer prints of the various types such 
as would be sought by the collector and that are still 
of general interest. Even as Lincoln is placed only 
next in the niche of fame to Washington, so too, in 
the matter of engravings, he ranks second in the 
number made. Many of these engravings too have 
as little foundation in truth as some of those of 
Washington, being entirely fictions of the minds of 
their perpetrators. Always having been smooth 
shaven before his election to the presidency, at which 
period some prints were made, it is curious to find 
these same prints blossoming out later with a full 
beard, and too, some engravers having a likeness with 
smooth shaven face, and knowing that he had after- 
wards grown a beard, made their original plate with 
the beard but in so doing without coming very close 
to any actual photograph. A print of this sort is 
quite probably the lithograph of Kellogg, illustrated 
herewith. I would say this print was made from the 
smooth shaven photograph of Hesler. In the other 
category, of plates issued with smooth shaven face, 
and later having a beard added in order to use the 
plate already made, there is the lithograph by Currier 
& Ives, illustrated in first state. This same practice 
was followed by Buttre, the mezzotint by Sartain 
mentioned above as from the J. Henry Brown minia- 
ture, received the same treatment, and a number of 
others. I have illustrated more of the portraits with 
smooth shaven face, as this type is largely speaking 
met with less often than the bearded type, and as 
Lincoln did not have a beard previous to 1861 it 
brings all contemporaneous portraits with smooth 
shaven face in i860 or earlier. One of the most 
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successful photographs of Lincoln was that known 
as the Cooper Union Portrait, which was taken by 
Brady in New York on the occasion of Lincoln's 
visit to this City to make his memorable speech at 
the Cooper Union. Of this photograph Lincoln 
himself has stated that it as much as anything else 
brought him to the presidential chair through the 
countless thousands that were circulated throughout 
the country, thus envisaging him to the country's 
voters. The Currier & Ives lithograph above referred 
to is after this photograph, as is also one of those by 
Kellogg, likewise the oval lithographic portrait on 
the cover of the music sheet, "The Wigwam" Grand 
March. One of the earliest prints, and the only one 
I recall as from the Pacific Coast, is the very rare 
lithograph by Nagel, of San Francisco. The original 
of this is a large sheet giving part of a speech by 
Lincoln made in 1839 in the Illinois State Legislature, 
and the portrait is let into the center of the script 
type. The smooth shaven portrait of Italian type is 
given as an example of the fictitious, although I 
believe this is a copy of another lithograph that is 
stated to have been drawn from life. One of the 
common practices of engravers of the last century 
was to depict our public men in the bosom of their 
family. There are numbers of such prints of Lincoln 
and Family, and we have taken an example of one of 
the worst, so to speak, for this print, a lithograph, is 
a copy of a copy. The original print was engraved 
in mixed mezzotint by Sartain after the painting by 
S. B. Waugh, then we have a lithographic copy 
"Drawn and Printed by Chas. Hart," then the one 
illustrated, which has no name of the perpetrator, 
but only the publication line, "Published by Haskell 
& Allen, 61 Hanover St., Boston, Mass." Another 
print seldom met with is that by Kellogg showing 
Lincoln standing, the original a colored lithograph. 
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It is not a handsome print, but its commonplace 
ugliness is likely one reason that has made it one of 
the scarcest of all the Lincoln prints, which virtue it 
shares with many another gem. And so we might go 
on describing and illustrating the hundreds of en- 
gravings and lithographs of the Martyr President, 
but here are enough to show the treasures that may 
be found by the collector, and that even though 
lacking the beauty of execution of our Thomas 
Johnsons, Timothy Coles, Frederick Reynolds and 
other noted engravers, they are yet important his- 
torical documents, and worthy of preservation. 




ARTIST UNKNOWN 
Size of original lithograph 1 7 >^ x 24K inches 
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THE INFLUENCE OF OLD PRINTS ON 
PRESENT DAY GRAPHIC ART 

BY BURTON EMMETT 

We have seen the lure of old prints attack the connoisseur, 
the man of leisure, the art lover; but now it seems the spell is 
invading the realm of modern business. More and more we 
find old prints being used as a source of inspiration in present 
day advertising and good printing. 

A striking evidence of this new interest is the exhibition of 
old prints to be held during the month of April in the galleries 
of the National Arts Club. 

In this article, Mr. Burton Emmett, at whose suggestion 
this exhibition has been arranged, points out our great indebt- 
edness to the old engravers and attempts to shoiy, from a 
practical business, as well as art viewpoint, how greatly 
modern advertising men and other workers in the graphic arts 
may be benefited by a wholesome appreciation of old prints. 

Editor 

William Morris's influence in reviving an interest 
in the unexcelled beauty of the early examples of 
printing has been kept alive and extended so suc- 
cessfully by our better printers and by type designers 
and printing crafts magazines that today no sincere 
worker in, or lover of, the graphic arts fails to realize 
keenly the huge debt of gratitude we owe to the early 
masters of printing. Very few of us, however, seem 
to be in the least aware that we owe also a debt, if 
possible even larger, to the early masters of engraving. 

How many of us realize at all, for example, that 
Guttenberg's invention itself came, and could have 
come, only as a direct outgrowth of the humble wood 
cut? And that, without wood engraving, the ordinary 
printed books of the common people down to the 
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beginning of our own generation would have been 
utterly devoid of the immense educational and 
beautifying influence of pictures? 

How many of us realize that, had it not been for 
the struggles and triumphs of the old masters of 
engraving on wood and copper, there never could 
have been a picture-loving public? The only pictures 
in the world would have been original paintings and 
drawings in the wealthy homes of the few who could 
afford them; for, except by means of engraving, these 
originals could not have been reproduced and mul- 
tiplied, and the big public itself would have been all 
but unaware of what the word "picture'' means. 

The fact, in short, that today any such thing as 
graphic arts exists at all and that there is a public 
appreciation and an enormous market for graphic art 
productions is traceable in the end, not to the work 
of the old masters of printing, but to that of the old 
masters of engraving. 

Realizing this debt, then, it is fitting that, from 
time to time, we should pause to pay homage to the 
makers of those sometimes crude, but always quaint 
and charming, creations which endearingly are called 
"Old Prints.'' 

For their own part, the old prints will return to us 
some large rewards for all of the study and apprecia- 
tion we give them. One of these is that, by adding 
to our understanding, they stimulate our appre- 
ciation and enjoyment of the work of artists of our 
own time. Just as acquiring a love for art awakens 
appreciation for the commonplace beauties of nature, 
so the acquiring of a love (and it does have to be 
acquired) for the primitive efforts of the first users of 
the graver awakens appreciation for the wonder- 
strokes and uncanny magic of the artists and pro- 
cesses of today. How else, for example, can one 
appreciate the charm of air and distance in a beau- 
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tiful mcwlern print so fully as through an acquaintance 
with earlier prints, such as Durer's, made before 
aerial perspective had come to be understood? 

Without the aid of some understanding of the 
work of the earlier engravers, not even the charm of a 
Rembrandt etched landscape can completely work its 
spell; while, with some such aid, even the humblest 
zinc-etching in one's morning paper takes on a new 
and more interesting meaning. 

There is also an even more practical reason, a 
dollars-and-cents reason, why a keen interest in old 
prints is distinctly worth while. It is based on the 
old formula that it pays to know the work of one's 
predecessors. Find a man whose enthusiasm and 
ideals have won him leadership, either in art or 
science, and usually you will have found a man who 
has eagerly studied the work of the masters who have 
gone before him. Three striking examples of this in 
the field of graphic arts are the cases of Robert Hoe, 
greatest builder of printing presses in the world, 
Firmin Didot, greatest modern printer in France and 
William Morris, greatest modem printer in England. 
That each of these leaders in the field of printing had 
sought inspiration in the work of earlier leaders was 
shown by the fact that, at the time of his death, each 
of these three men was possessed of the finest col- 
lection of early illustrated books ever assembled in 
his own country. The tremendous advances in both 
the art and the business sides of graphic art in this 
country are due also very largely indeed to this same 
thing — namely, that the leaders in this field, including 
such men as Mr. Theodore De Vinne, have been (and 
are) ardent lovers and students of the early master- 
pieces of their own art. It is inspiring — ^and it pays. 

The moral of all this as applied to old prints is 
that this same inspiration, this same eagerness to 
raise the standards of excellence, this same love of the 
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ultimate reach for "quality" and these same financial 
rewards can be carried along still further by including 
with this reverence for the work of the early printers 
an awakened interest in the work of the early en- 
gravers. 

While this applies more directly, of course, to men 
engaged in creative advertising and to other workers 
in the graphic arts, the old prints will pour out for 
any man — no matter what his work may be — as much 
of their pleasureable and stimulating inspiration as 
he is willing to absorb. And if he takes up this pur- 
suit, not as a burdensome duty, but for what it really 
is — a genuine pleasure with its full measure of charm 
and thrills — his gain will be complete. 

A man cannot come under the influence of the 
loving care for perfection, the eager solicitude for 
super-excellence which is so largely manifest in the 
work of the old makers of prints without coming to 
have a deeper reverence for perfection and super- 
excellence in the daily work for which he himself is 
responsible. And anything — whether it be old prints 
or what not — which in this modern, rushing age exerts 
a tangible influence towards higher excellence as 
opposed to higher speed must appeal on this ground 
alone to all of us who think. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 



ART AND I, by C. Lewis Hind. Published by John Lane, New York and 
London. 

The title indicates the extremely personal, chatty character 
of this collection of many short essays on matters of current 
art, written for the Christian Science Monitor from the summer 
of 191 7 to the summer of 1920. Mr. Hind may talk down a 
little to his American audience, but he assumes the helpful- 
ness of the pedagogue not only dutifully but joyously, finding 
therein an opportunity for the enthusiastic expression of his 
keen susceptibilities, his cosmopolitan sympathies and his fair- 
minded judgments, which have an air of authority combined 
with good-temper. 

Other merits are his readability and his power to stimulate 
curiosity. Several chapters, for example, are given to pere- 
grinations in the Metropolitan Museum — once with a sailor, 
another time with a Dutch girl, another with Belinda and 
another with Mr. X. He seems to need a pupil and Mr. X, 
indeed, goes along with him the whole last quarter of the book. 
Reading of Ashurnashipal's relief in alabaster in the Metropol- 
itan, or a picture by Pesellino, the Vermeer there or the 
Winslow Homers, we experience an impulse to visit the insti- 
tution instantly. When he touches upon Tolstoi's ''What is 
Art," Whistler's "Ten O'Clock," Meier-Graefe's account of Van 
Gogh or references to the pronouncements on art by Fromentin 
or Delacroix, we feel we must secure these books at once. Or 
we are unsuspectingly led to the knowledge that Medici prints 
and photographs of Holbein's drawings exist, and that they 
are not only within our modest means but quite "correct." 
He shows us the fallacy of aesthetic judgments based on auc- 
tion-room prices, and on the other hand, the necessity of look- 
ing at ait with our own eyes. . . He tells us that the Wool- 
worth Building is the finest building in New York and that 
the cut by Cellini in the Metropolitan does not seem to him 
the work of an artist but of an "ebullient, swaggering crafts- 
man." Nor does the Colonna Raphael move him. He tells us 
what to think of American art from Gilbert Stuart to A. P. 
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Ryder. And by tactfully appreciating our Victorian upbring- 
ing, he disarms us on "modern" art, which after all may not be 
an insult to our intelligence or a "bid" for notoriety by 
charlatans. 

"The new movement is neither very good nor very wicked," 
he says, "but it is on the side of the angels because it belongs to 

growth. It is a movement toward simplicity. It is an 

attempt to unbare essentials in the intuitive search for expres- 
sion. Representation versus Expression. ^The actual 

horse, the actual tree, versus the horsiness of the horse and the 
treeiness of the tree. In a word, the difference between the art 

of West and East. ^The new is not better than the old. 

Its value is that it is an expression of the time in which we live. 
The superiority of the new over the old, or the old over the 
new, lies in the calibre of the artist." 

Mr. Hind himself "regards art as the expression of per- 
sonality, and if," he says, "an artist produces something that is 
strange to me, I do not resent it , I try to discover his in- 
tention and to determine if it has significance and vitality." 

ESSENTIALS IN ART, by Osvald Sir6n, Ph.D.. Professor of the History 
of Art at the University of Stockholm, with numerous illustrations. 
Published by John Lane Co., New York and London. 

As defined by Dr. Sir6n, the essentials in art are form and 
rhythm. Our "concept of iForm," he says, "which simply is a 
more restricted concept of space, constitutes the real founda- 
tion of our apprehension of the reality of objects." Form, then, 
is the universal material out of which painting and sculpture 
are fashioned. 

But seeing is a mental not a mechanical process. The 
artist must see with the inner eye. It is his task "to make 
rhythm perceptible" — not slavishly to copy externalities. 

And what is rhythm? "Rhythm defies analysis." "It is the 
pulse beat in a work of art." "It is the pulse of life." "It is the 
pulse of the universal soul." "It is closely associated with the 
idea of organic life." "It is the guiding principle in creation." 

Of all the graphic arts, f)ainting offers the most untram- 
melled opportunity for rhythm, the highest and purest expres- 
sion of which is to be found in ancient Chinese art. Rhythm 
in painting manifests itself in line and in tone. 

Western art has been dedicated to the more or less photo- 
graphic reproduction of what strikes the unthinking, unfeeling 
outer eye although in ages of strong emotion this practice has 
been modified; as in the Byzantian art of the 6th Century, 
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when transcendentalism reached its height; in Gothic art, 
when in vigorous, realistic, active races the yearning for 
infinity was awakened; and in fact, in Greek and in Renais- 
sance art when harmony and order constituted the ideal. 

The art of the West is based on the human figure. Man 
here is the center of the universe. "Greek art treats of man. 
Renaissance art, of men," and Christian art of fallen human- 

In Chinese thought the universe has never been anthropo- 
morphic. To quote Dr. Sir6n : 

To the ancient Chinese, "man is as a grain of sand upon the 
shores of the great ocean of life, a tone in the harmony of the 
universe; and like all other living things he finds his artistic 
significance in the spiritual rhythm that flows through all that 
lives. His form is a symbol like all else in objective nature, but 
his spiritual nature is an exhaustless fount of life and beauty. 
In his soul is mirrored a greater and more beautiful reality 
than any we can behold with our eyes or perceive with our 
senses. There alone all limitations are dissolved, all discords 
harmonized. The more clearly the image is mirrored there the 
deeper will be the religious value of the creation. More than 
this no art can reveal." 

Says a Chinese critic about 850: 

"Some old painters were able to represent spiritual expres- 
sion by means of structural drawing without adhering strictly 
to outer aspects of objects. The aim of painting lies, indeed, 
outside of the mere representation of form. But this is difficult 
to make intelligible to common people. On the other hand, 
modern f)aintings may be perfect in imitation of external forms 
but most of them are lacking in spiritual rhythm." 

This is what Dr. Sir6n says over and over again in various 
ways. 

This latest volume of his is a collection of five essays, writ- 
ten between 191 2 and 191 7, which have separately appeared 
previously, and which would never have been arranged in book 
form but for the encouragement of Mr. Clive Bell. "Rhythm 
and Form" treats of Chinese painting. The other titles are 
self-explanatory: "Art and Religion," "Art and Religion during 
the Renaissance," "The Importance of the Antique to Dona- 
tello" and "A Gothic Poet of Line" (Parri Spinelli). 

In the chapters on art and religion are defined the signi- 
ficance of the formulas of proportion and harmony governing 
Greek and Renaissance art, in which formulas the studies of 
Messrs. Hambidge and Maratta of late years have aroused 
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considerable interest. It is Alberti's merit, says the writer, 
that from his considerations of harmony he deducted a direct 
relation of art to the infinite. The religion of the Renaissance 
was "its creative joy, its sense of power in expressing ideal 
form and beauty." 

Yet Christianity was not dead. It remained an undertone, 
a conscience, owing to which both Alberti and Leonardo in- 
sisted to a greater extent than did the Greeks that the artist 
must be "a complete and high-minded man." 

According to Leonardo: 

"Fundamentally his work (the artist's) is subject to the 
same laws as Nature's. His privilege.is to see intuitively. . . 
But he can only attain to this by keeping his mind pure, his 
imagination free from disturbing influence and not allowing 
the desire for money or for other benefits to occupy his 
thoughts. A constant striving to dive into the essence of 
things and learn to understand their true nature is the artist's 
pathway to perfection." 

"The Chinese had much the same idea. Their great ar- 
tists worked only when they found themselves in the most 
perfect surroundings and nothing hampered the flow of crea- 
tive power." 

J. J. LANKES: Painter-Graver on Wood, by Bolton Brown. Published by 
Albert Fowler, Kansas City. 

Bolton Brown confesses to being enamored of J. J. Lankes* 
engravings on wood, showing, as they do, the direct impression 
of the external world upon a fresh young mind. "This young 
artist is gifted," he says, "not only with the lace-maker's 
pleasure in the perception of light on dark," he possesses a 
draughtsman's interest in the objective world and "an original 
power of translating that interest into terms of a drawing neces- 
sarily very difl^erent from what is done with brush or pencil — 
a drawing that is conceived in memories of chisel cuts and cre- 
ated in those terms." Lankes' cutting is his drawing, "the 
chisel delineates as it travels." The result looks like simplicity 
itself. "It is the simplicity of a success that is so natural that 
we think it is easy and obvious — until we try to duplicate it." 

The six strong and interesting engravings chosen to illus- 
trate this attractive monograph are "Portico," "Three Ships," 
"The Knoll," "Toad," "The Sleigh Ride," and "Church in Win- 
ter." 
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GEORGE ELMER BURR; AN ETCHER 
OF THE DESERT 

BY EDITH WILLIAMS POWELL 

The work of George Elmer Burr first came to our 
attention a year or so ago in Philadelphia when he 
exhibited several line etchings at the Print Club, 
forming a group which struck the eye at once as one 
of the features of the show. On close examination we 
found them the work of a meticulous craftsman, an 
expert, one who commanded his medium. Here was 
an artist, who paid infinite attention to details yet 
never lost sight of the unity of the whole. Here was 
a man who had learned to draw, who had exhaustively 
studied lighting, atmosphere and values, a man whose 
object it was to present the visible world as it seems 
to normal eyes, a man too "earthbound" and unosten- 
tatious for "modernists," "expressionists" and sensa- 
tion seekers — an honest, patient, clear-seeing man 
who found beauty in reality and reward in presenting 
this beauty realistically — a personality averse to 
appearing overly self-assertive, impertinent or eccen- 
tric. Yet his work was not photographic. We noted 
his exactions in composition, his treatment of the 
masses of foliage, his control of values, his constant 
elimination and simplification. No, here was a 
scrupulous artist and a realist. 

We have now in our hands a number of prints by 
this etcher and watercolorist: etchings and aquatints 
made in Europe during five years of study there, 
several snow scenes, several romantic landscapes pre- 
senting gnarled and mighty trees in storm or against 
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dramatic skies, and a number of his latest studies 
made in Arizona, New Mexico, California and Colo- 
rado. For the past year he has been working on a 
Desert Set of some forty views, and we believe in 
these, Mr. Burr has chosen a field untouched by 
other etchers. 

We have seen a number of first proofs from this 
set and consider them as fine as anything he has done, 
and in several instances of particular interest as 
indicating a certain new freedom. For example, in 
the line etching of a sandstorm (which on first glance 
might easily be mistaken for a lithograph) he has 
had to "let go'' in order to convey the slashing drive 
of the storm. To one, who has never witnessed a 
sandstorm, it suggests a shipwreck, the mounds of 
sand in the foreground taking the undulations of 
heaving waves, and mountain crags in the distance, 
the outlines of a ship. Here, and in a vigorous view 
in the Grand Canyon, he uses a broader, coarser 
stroke than is his wont. Mr. Burr inclines to small 
surfaces — ^naturally, with his finesse — but in this 
print of the Canyon he seems to be striking out for 
greater size and forcefulness, though unity has been 
a little lost sight of in this experiment and it might be 
mentioned that the flat, geometric pattern of the 
rocks lends it a distinctly "modern" appearance. 

His customary, miniaturist's precise delicacy, on 
the other hand, is to be found in The Navdjo Churchy 
which depicts two canyon spires jutting against an 
ambient sky like the towers of a Gothic cathedral; or 
in the aquatint. Desert Nighty in which the moon high 
in the heavens touches with shimmering silver the 
edges of silent craters and ever so exquisitely the flat 
mesa at their base. On examination, details have been 
worked out even to the stars, while as a whole, the 
scene presents the calm, simplicity and care for 
composition of a Japanese print — but not the 
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Japanese flatness. As often happens in Mr. Burr's 
work, the distance and the atmosphere are convincing 
to the extent of producing a sense of enclosure, as 
though the spectator were present in the same frame. 
Two other examples are the line etching, Morningj 
printed in a soft greenish gray tone and the dry point, 
Giant Cacti. In Morning, a mountain in the distance 
and in the center of the picture, with the snow 
descending from the top in moraines, definitely 
resembles the sacred mountain of the Japanese, so 
frequently seen in their art. A mist goes up about 
the base of the range, spread out before which is the 
usual horizontal scrub-spotted tableland. In Giant 
Cacti, the stark, exotic, forbidding growths, which 
furnish the title, spring up like menhirs amid 
desolation. Than in this the artist is never more 
himself: his touch is staccato, unerring; the light, 
blazing; the distance, convincing; and the com- 
position, in which two tiny birds interestingly carry 
out the rhythm, taut and complex. 

To omit Mr. Burr's excellent studies of historical 
buildings in Italy, Germany and England, which, 
needless to say, are characteristic, his presentations 
of trees remain yet to be touched upon. Trees appeal 
not only to his sense of the picturesque but to his 
imagination. They are for him one of Nature's most 
marvelous manifestations, and he loves them best 
when they display the structure of their trunks and 
of their branches; he has done nothing more beautiful 
than Windswept Pine, which, although a line etching, 
in effect resembles the aquatint. Moonlight, before 
described. Here again is a night scene, with a pine 
in outline against a luminous streak in the sky. All 
is lonely and still, for the pine at the moment is not 
windswept. The tree, as it happens in several other 
themes, dominates the scene and determines the 
whole of the composition. And finally, the dry point, 
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Evening, and the line etching, Winter Morning, a 
snowscape, which was awarded a silver medal by the 
St. Paul Institute in 1916, are two of his most 
beautiful plates wherein his characteristic manage- 
ment of the etcher's multitudinous problems is 
completely exemplified. 

Mr. Burr was born in Cleveland, Ohio. Before 
going abroad he worked for several years as an 
illustrator, and also made some thousands of drawings 
of the jades, bronzes and porcelains in the Heber R. 
Bishop collection in the Metropolitan Museum. 
After his return from Europe he spent five years in 
New York, etching and painting in watercolor. He 
makes his home in Denver, Colorado. 
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THE **HEADS" OF OBERHARDT 



BY AMEEN RIHANI 

Portraiture is one of the most esteemed of the arts of 
painting, and, in a truly noble tradition, extends to the 
remote past. It is founded on the desire of one half the world 
to place before the other a faithful delineation of its character 
and appearance, and to receive the like in return. It is the 
envisaging of the character of the human being in combination 
with outward appearance and design. In Durer and Holbein, 
portraiture reached its height, and for pure artistic merit has 
not since been excelled if indeed it has been equalled. In 
Holbein's painted portraits and pencil drawings, character as 
well as design meet in happy union. The Italian Renaissance, 
in the work of Titian, Tintoretto, Veronese and Raphael 
brings the next high contribution. Spain gives us the immortal 
Velasquez; Netherlands, Hals, Rubens, Rembrandt and Van 
Dyke. In England we have Hogarth, Reynolds, Lawrence, 
Gainsborough; and in France, Nanteuil, Rigaud, Ingres. 
And then, in mighty array. Whistler, Sargent, Zorn, Lenbach, 
Chase, Orpen. A glorious tradition this, and so overpowering 
that few have been able to be true unto themselves. 

If in our own day we seem to have cut loose from tradition 
and to have lost our connection with the great design of the 
past, it is not because we have suddenly acquired a surprising 
degree of designing power and are inventing a new and modern 
art of composition, but because most of us have forgotten alto- 
gether how to compose and are trying to get on without any 
design at all; the result being bad design and mere chaos. 
Wherever, in modern art as in the art of the past, you find an 
artist of real power of design — and we have had such — ^you will 
find the note of classicism, of respect for tradition, of connec- 
tion with everything fine and noble that has gone before. 
With few exceptions, a reminiscent something, not always of 
merit, has been produced. Every decade uprears idols of its 
own and more or less slavishly copies, without the technical 
ability, the superficialities of its last god. We have undergone 
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periods of constant experimentation, realism, impressionism, 
cubism and innumerable other "isms", where portraiture in 
the main played a neglected part. We have had, too, the 
period of the throwing overboard of all traditions, the eradi- 
cation of everything, even common sense, the utter disregard 
of elementary principles of the craft in a vain attempt to create 
a new and startling epoch by abstractions. This tendency to 
a comparative neglect of design, to allowing representation to 
become an end instead of a means, to making what should 
be an embroidery of light and color take the place of the 
structure that should underlie the embroidery is particularly 
insidious and dangerous. For without design there may be 
representation, but there can be no art. In the midst of this 
chaos to retain one's balance and listen to the voice of reason, 
appreciating tradition yet travelling one's own path, is the task 
of the few. It is a lonely path this, to emulate not imitate, to 
express oneself, but not with borrowed phrases. How many 
are there ready to answer to the roll call? The work of a con- 
temporary artist, William Oberhardt, does answer and does so 
convincingly in the following article, by Mr. Rihani. — Editor. 

First, who is William Oberhardt, and why have 
we not heard of him in the realm of prints? The answer 
is simple. Many of his best portraits have been 
drawn for use in magazines. But does this make 
them any the less brilliant studies of character 
delineation, or any the less prints? I think not. 
Oberhardt is an American, studied at the National 
Academy of Design, and took a post-graduate course 
in Munich. On his return to New York he spent 
many years as an illustrator achieving a well deserved 
reputation as a master in this field. His illustrations 
which have appeared in the pages of the better 
magazines, always show a vibrancy of tone and 
vitality in the gesture, a certain acumen in the 
interpretation, and above all serve as examples of 
pure design. 

His portraits have been a task of love, a part of 
his art kept apart from his avocation as an illustrator. 
They are studies, purely artistic. Bringing to their 
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execution a dexterous hand, a discerning eye, com- 
bined with craftsmanship and a thorough training 
in the principles of the art, he has evolved a technique 
powerful in its composition, graceful in the design, 
and the two so interwoven as to be inseparable. His 
work is not reminiscent; but, rooted in the best 
traditions of the past, it portrays for us the character 
of the subject, placed in its most favorable light as 
an artistic design. Working in all mediums, he has 
found charcoal and the lithographic crayon admira- 
bly suited to the requirements of rapid drawing; and 
it is with these mediums that most of his portraits 
have been executed. 

Oberhardt has a clear-thinking mind and does not 
revel, as some artists do, or take refuge in, mysti- 
fications. To him composition is the arranging 
harmoniously of the different psychological units in a 
picture. The mental attitude, for instance, the 
thought conveyed, would form an essential part of 
the composition; the eyes, the expression, the pose, 
these are psychological units, and must harmonize. 

Design is order, is selection, is the thing that 
makes a work of art a unit, that makes it a whole 
rather than a hap-hazard collection of unrelated 
things or a slice of unassimilated nature. It is the 
problem of the division of space, the pattern plan, the 
distribution of the black and white in harmony of 
spot and line. The white margin itself, even the 
signature, in the drawings of Oberhardt, form an 
essential part of the design. These are technicalities, 
but not unintelligible. The design effect in Gibson's 
head, for instance, consists not only of those three 
graceful lines of the collar and coat, but their com- 
bination with the placement of the head. In Herbert 
Adams the decorative feeling is even more articulate. 
It is expressed in the line from the highest point of 
"the spotting** — ^heavily shaded background — down 
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in a sweeping curve to the very signature, which 
forms an integral part of it. In Ruotolo and Trues- 
dell we have a good example of how the mental 
attitude is expressed ; the pose and the lighting both 
contribute to the thought, revealing as well the 
artist's method and motive. In the head of Trues- 
dell there is the calm, contemplative air of deep 
thought; and the spirited romantic personality of the 
artist Ruotolo is shown by the pose of the head in a 
sharp turn away from the body, a fine gesture of the 
restlessness of youth. 

Not one of the heads is like another in line or 
lineage. Artists, poets, editors, authors, dreamers, 
thinkers — ^new and old world skulls, new and old 
world souls — I can imagine a super-being with these 
heads, a dragon of God, if you please, strong enough 
to smash this little world of ours to smithereens and 
then, ''rebuild it nearer to the heart's desire.'' But, 
alas, most of these heads are shouldered today by men 
of prominence. And I like to think of them as men of 
genius. Oberhardt, in drawing them, had to struggle, 
no doubt, through some very commonplace exteriors, 
at times, to get at the thing that once happened 
within. Still, nothing of any spiritual importance 
that ever happens to one but leaves the impress in a 
rhythm or a line or even a shade upon the face. You 
and I may not be able to detect this, but the artist 
has more than two eyes. The true artist is he who 
can see of a rose-bush, not only the leaves, the 
thorns, the flowers, but the wilted petals hidden in 
the grass and the empty stem in which was yesterday 
a rose in bloom — the very roots, as well, that are 
struggling with fresh vigor through the soil or are 
buried in it dried up forever. 

"My aim,'' said Oberhardt to me, "is to achieve in 
every drawing a perfect character delineation." And 
many other things indicative of a right attitude and a 
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sound judgment he said one afternoon, while search- 
ing into a soul that had come down to him from 
Babylonian times, to grasp its essential exteriori- 
zations. He worked and he talked with equal 
facility. Bold draughtsmanship, in his opinion, is 
justifiable, is good, only when it is the blossoming of 
knowledge, the harvesting rather of knowledge 
acquired through years of right study. For what is 
there worth while in a surface imitation of an accepted 
technique? We have no more sympathy with such 
imitators than we have with the faltering, timid, 
doctoring methods of those who have the will to go 
their own way, but not the light of knowledge. 

To be sure, Oberhardt has this, which he com- 
bines with an insight into human nature and a feel- 
ing for line and tone as remarkable as his technical 
skill. He is primarily a technician with a power of 
expression that seldom fails. He commands his 
medium and all its resources. Moreover, his light- 
fingered stroke is a worthy rival of his quick, pene- 
trating eye. Hence the speed and sureness of his 
hand. He never tires his sitter, but completes the 
portrait before the weariness becomes visible. And 
always with an eye for a shade or a spot or a line 
that might contribute a beautiful design to the 
interpretation. 

Every stroke in the drawing forms a part of it. 
Even the blank spaces balance in an aesthetic 
pattern^ the essentialities expressed. Other elements, 
too, enter into the composition. The lighting, the 
pose, the treatment, the very choice of horizon, all 
contribute to the success of a "perfect character 
delineation.^' In the pose of Hudson Maxim, for 
instance, we find ourselves, through a choice of 
horizon, looking up to an unusual personality, a 
thinker, a dreamer, a seer. The artist put him on a 
pedestal, and not without reason. Maxim of the 
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fiery eye and the prophetic beard deserves it. He 
has a splendid head, poetic, prophet-like. 

Oberhardt believes in character, not caricature. 
Getting a likeness at the expense of the sitter's 
physical defects or mental agitation is poor por- 
traiture. He grasps that which is typical of his 
subject, lights it favorably and then by correct 
shaping of light and color visualizes his conception. 
Thus he always obtains that which is individual. His 
work, says one critic, is characteristic of the sitter 
at his best; "he has a queer power," says the art 
editor, "of getting under the skin of a story and 
interpreting its spirit as well as its happenings." 
To all of which I agree; but I would remark that in 
my own case I doubt whether he got completely 
"under the skin." His insistence upon a smile must 
have been frowned upon by all the gods of Assyria and 
Babylon. For where, in the weariness of the ages 
which is personified in the Oriental, is the expression 
that really betrays or reveals? But that is hardly the 
artist's fault. An Orientars mask, which Time has 
toned and moulded into the very skin, is often 
mistaken for the truth. If he has missed one, however, 
he has scored twenty-five and more.^ For even the 
drawings of an earlier period, as Edwin Markham 
and Henry Irving Dodge, are individual in treatment 
and point of approach. In them is an evidence of the 
skill and the insight which later developed to a 
powerful technique; for both line and lighting as 
well as the subdued tone help to reveal the nobility 
of the pensive and poetic natures. 

* The originals of these twenty-five drawings of War artists are now in the 
Government archives in Washington, and a few of them were reproduced for 
the Commission of Fine Arts. The twenty-five are Herbert Adams, Joseph 
Pennell, Israel Daskow, Charles Dana Gibson, John F. Sheridan, Herbert 
Paus, E. E. Dayton. Frank J. Sheridan, Jr.. Ray Greenleaf, H. T. Webster, 
Thomas Willing, F. De Sales Casey, Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, Kendall Banning, 
George J. Illian, Cass Gilbert, Arthur Train, Edwin H. Blashfield, Douglas 
Volk. August H. Hutaf. WUliam H. Rogers. Walter Whitehead, Charles B. 
Falls. H. Devitt Welsh and Fred. G. Cooper. 
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Among his latest, that of Nelson is most charac- 
teristic, yet baffling. How did Oberhardt get at the 
heart of Nelson, though he had not known him long? 
His conception represents two points of view, an 
intimate and, I would say, a most intimate view, 
showing Nelson as he wanted to be and as he really 
was — the pugnacious and the kindly man. We who 
knew him appreciate that pose of the head and the 
prominent chin, but we knew, too, that to us, at 
least, they meant nothing. He was too gracious, too 
tolerant; the twinkling eye always overruled the 
austere jaw. He could not, howsoever he tried, fight 
with his friends. He had it in him, no doubt, but, to 
me, it was always a puzzle where it went. I am glad to 
see it at least in this faithful delineation of Oberhardt. 

A part of his technique is the way he poses his 
sitter to better illustrate his point or bring out the 
essential features in the characterization. Look at 
Pennell sunk in his chair — and in himself — of a 
sudden shock, after seeing perhaps a drawing by 
Matisse. And yet, a somewhat contemplative, a 
calm and quiet Pennell — not the Athanasius of Art 
that we know, up in arms against a world of critics 
and curators and pea-eyed javels misdemeaning with 
pen and brush. I would like to know the Pennell of 
Oberhardt and to see more of him in his books. 
Unlike the gentle Nelson, who kept his fist within, 
Pennell shakes it at a cowered world, and we wonder 
where the tranquility goes. I would doubt the 
delineation of Oberhardt, if I did not know his work 
as I do. Mr. Pennell himself considers this picture 
as the best ever made of him. Which is another proof 
of what I have said about Oberhardt's penetrating 
insight. In both Nelson and Pennell he has revealed 
to us the hidden thing, the reality of a nature that is 
overcome, in the one by a cosmopolitan graciousness, 
in the other by what I would call parochial thunder. 
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Gibson's, too, is a good characterization, incisive, 
medallion-like, brief — ^not a single superficial line in 
it. Both he and Pennell agree that the "Heads" are 
"wonderful likenesses" and that Oberhardt is "a master 
of his medium." To such weighty testimony I have 
nothing to add. 




MATLACK PRICE 
Editor, Arts and Decoration 
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DOUGLAS VOLK 
Original in National Archives, Washington 
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LIST OF PORTRAIT HEADS 
DRAWN FROM LIFE BY 
WILLIAM OBERHARDT 



Campanari 

Minnie Maddern Fiske 
Bertha Kalish 
Emily Stevens 

Charles 



Garrett P. Serviss 



Alexander Lambert 
Bill Edwards 



Rachmaninoff 
Saenger 



Phoebe Foster 



Arthur Ruhl 
James B. Connelly 



1906 
Edwin Markham 

1908 

Erman J. Ridgway 
John Gelert 
Henry Irving Dodge 
Battelle Loomis 

1909 
Sam Lloyd 



1917 

William Almon Wolflf 
Edward Hungerford 
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1910 

Jeremiah W. Jenks 
Ed. Borein 
Hudson Maxim 

1912 
Ray Long 

Wood Hutchinson, M.D. 
Maud Powell 

1916 

Albert Payson Terhune 
Martin Bimbaum 
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Arthur Somers Roche 
J. Thomson Willing 
Joseph Pennell 
Charles Dana Gibson 
George Illian 
Ameen Rihani 
Douglas Volk 
Hertert Adams 
Israel Daskow 
John F. Sheridan 
Herbert Paus 
John J. Sheridan, Jr. 
E. E. Dayton 



1918 
H. T. Webster 
F. de Sales Casey 
Nathaniel Pousette-Dart 
Kendall Banning 
Cass Gilbert 
Arthur Train 
Edwin H. Blashfield 
August H. Hutaf 
William H. Rogers 
Walter Whitehead 
Charles B. Falls 
H. Devitt Welsh 
Fred C. Cooper 
Ray Greenleaf 



C. Lewis Hind] 
Marion Wilcox 



1919 
Raymond Wyer 
Onorio Ruotolo 
Jimmie Swinnerton 



Matlack Price 



W. H 



1920 

Mark Sullivan 
de B. Nelson 



Orson Lowell 
Walter D. Teague 
Edward A. Wilson 
Jack Duncan 
Tony Sarg 
Harry Townsend 
J. J. A. Murphy 
Wallace Morgan 
Frederick W. Goudy 



192 1 

Winfred Porter Truesdell 
Ernest Elmo Calkins 
Arthur L Keller 
John Alonzo Williams 
Sir John Eraser 
Robert W. Chambers 
Charles E. Chambers 
Louis Ruhl 
J. M. Bowles 
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THE ETCHINGS OF 
GIOVANNI-BATTISTA TIEPOLO 
(1696-1770) 

BY LOUIS R. METCALFE 
I 

By the beginning of the XVIIIth Century the 
Venetian Republic was in full decadence. The Lion 
of St. Mark had been shorn of its claws. The power 
which for centuries had ruled the Mediterranean, 
been the center of the world's commerce and dazzled 
Europe with the grandeur of its art was dying the 
death of ancient nations. After losing the prestige 
of independence, it had lost belief in itself. Instead 
of healthy ambition there was corruption in every 
walk of life; even manners deteriorated. In place 
of the Dandolos and the Morosinis who had humbled 
the Sultan, the Argonauts who had brought back 
riches from the most distant corners of the earth, 
and the statesmen who had given Europe a model of 
diplomacy — there were mostly poets, serenaders 
and libertines. Deep feeling and broad thinking 
gave way to pleasure and shallow intrigue, and the 
carnival was made a season of six months. "With 
his powder," wrote that genial humanist Count 
Algarotti, "the Englishman fires his cannon and the 
Frenchman his mortars, but the Italian's is mostly 
wet, and with what little he finds that is dry, he 
makes fireworks." 

But with all this decadence Venice retained her 
love of life, caprice and magnificence. Everybody 
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loved pictures, but the golden age of painting was 
all but lost in the distant past. The sun had set 
with Tintoretto and Palma Giovane, and the XVI I th 
Century had seen nothing but manieristi and tenebrosi 
with their tricks and their mania for rapid work. 
Above these uninspired composers and anaemic color- 
ists the shade of Paolo Veronese towered Olympic, 
sublime, and it seemed as though the art of Venice 
was doomed to die in ignominious mediocrity when 
the miracle took place. With Giovanni-Battista 
Tiepolo there appeared a great creator, a sane and 
vigorous genius who turned a melancholic swan song 
into the clarion call with which, before going down 
with banners flying, the Queen of the Adriatic re- 
minded the world, of what had been the splendor of 
an earlier day. 

How natural it is to compare those two unrivalled 
princes of decoration, Tiepolo and Veronese! Each 
of them is so beautifully representative of the age 
which produced him. Veronese, full of serene 
grandeur, reflects the studied magnificence of the 
Renaissance, sings in deep majestic stanzas, and 
creates figures that have the solidity of temples. 
Tiepolo, while he is equally great as a decorator, is 
less profound, and is even theatrical, but he is 
superior in originality, sings in bold sparkling songs, 
and with enchanting spontaneity creates a world of 
dazzling fantasies. 

Although Tiepolo bore a patrician name, his 
father was of humble origin, the captain of a mer- 
chant ship. He was born in Venice in 1696 and his 
beginnings were obscure, but when twenty-three 
years later he married Cecilia, sister of that Francesco 
Guardi who was to delight the world with the charm 
of his views of Venice, he was already well known as 
a fresco painter of great ability. What he learned 
from Lazzerini, Sante Piatti or the noble work of 
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MAGICIAN LOOKING AT THE SERPENT IN AN URN 
(dc Vesme 17) 
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Veronese had become blended into a style of his own 
which won general favor. Here were figures romantic 
and yet human, which were painted with a pleasing 
palette and illumined with a most unusual diffusion 
of light. His canvases breathed an exuberance of 
life typically Venetian, but there was sanity beneath 
it all, and a natural facility which enabled him to 
paint with extraordinary rapidity. Count de Tessin, 
minister of Sweden, recommended him warmly to his 
king, saying: "Tiepolo, or Tiepoletto, as they call him 
here, is full of genius and gifted with infinite fire, a 
brilliant coloring and a surprising rapidity; he paints 
a picture in less time than it takes another man to 
grind his colors." This was almost true, for Tiepolo's 
ideas came to him fully developed, and they found 
immediate execution, sometimes we must admit, 
irrespective of real beauty; but let it be noted that 
this cleverness concealed much study of form and an 
admirable care of detail. 

To review Tiepolo's work is to invite intoxication 
for it dazzles with its inventiveness and overwhelms 
with the stupendous surface covered. Besides a great 
number of altar pictures for various churches, he 
painted allegorical subjects for the Doge, and a series 
of decorations for the Venetian palaces in which he 
reached his highest level in the Palazzo Labia. Who, 
having once seen the Meeting and the Banquet of 
Anthony and Cleopatra can ever forget the magni- 
ficence of those jewelled and brocaded women, those 
imperial warriors, those turbaned orientals with their 
negro slaves, pages, horses and dogs all so effectively 
disposed in a setting of galleys, colonnades and silken 
curtains? For originality, elegance and richness this 
real mural decoration is an inspiration for all time. 

After such feats as the Glorification of St. Dominic 
and that amazing bit of aerial perspective, the Trans- 
portation of the Santa Casa of Loretto, he forced Venice 
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to weep over a Communion of St. Lucia and a Road 
to Calvary, a powerfully dramatic picture in which he 
first introduced those picturesque beggars, old Jews 
and orientals who infested the Riva degli Schiavoni. 
The patricians then took him to the country and let 
him loose on their villas, just as two centuries before, 
the Barbaros had done with Veronese. There he 
traded religious for pagan visions. For the learned 
counts of Valmarana he covered entire walls with 
scenes from the Iliad and the Odyssey, the Orlando 
Furioso and Jerusalem Delivered, and with the help 
of his sons painted rustic scenes with peasants, carni- 
val scenes with buffoons, exquisite chinoiseries and a 
room full of children at play. Then there were scenes 
from the life of Alexander for the Villa Cordellina, 
Florentine pageants for the Soderinis, allegories for 
the Colleonis, and for the Contarinis those splendid 
decorations which commemorated the visit of Henry 
III of France. 

Everywhere he made an effective use of architec- 
tural motives, and gracefully distributed noblemen, 
zentildonne, classic warriors, Olympic deities, angels, 
allegorical figures and all sorts of animals painted in 
pleasing fire-reds, whites, golden yellows, pale violets, 
azure and turquoise blues, basking in what Leonardo 
called "the universal light of the air in the country." 

In all these compositions it is interesting to note 
the frequent recurrence of his favorite models, Alim, 
Christina and the dogs. The first, a young negro 
who had been brought to Venice among some Corsair 
prisoners was bought By Tiepolo and converted into 
a Christian and a painter's model. Christina, the 
daughter of a gondolier, and a source of inspiration 
to the artist for a quarter century, has been described 
as having "a rare perfection with a figure large and 
svelt, a queenly carriage, an exquisitely outlined 
profile, an oval face, the eyes of a Circassian, — 
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SATYR WITH HIS BACK TURNED AND HIS FAMILY 
(de Vesme 23) 
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piquant, one could say, the neck of a swan, the hands 
of a patrician and a form full and supple." As to the 
dogs, he delighted in painting them ever since Elena 
Barozzi wife of the patrician Balbi had taken her 
two famous greyhounds to him to be immortalized 
by his brush. But this prolific genius was to achieve 
his greatest tours-de-force in foreign countries. In 
1750 he was called by the Prince Bishop of Franconia 
to decorate the Episcopal Palace at Wurzburg, and 
with the help of his devoted sons, Giovanni Domenico 
and Lorenzo, covered an enormous ceiling with the 
gods of Olympus and the Four Parts of the world, 
and incidentally himself, with gold and glory. Twelve 
years later, in 1762, he arrived with his sons in Madrid 
at the order of Charles III, who had offered him a 
princely remuneration for the decoration of the 100 
foot ceiling of the throne room and other halls 
beside. There, during six years, he painted the 
Provinces of Spain and the Indies doing homage to 
the Castilian monarchy surrounded by Religion, 
Power, Grandeur, the Virtues, the Gods and many 
spirited horses rearing and careering across the 
vaults of the sky, in what Mr. Cortissoz describes 
as "a joyous riot of form and color with figures piled 
helter skelter on billowy clouds in birdlike freedom 
but nevertheless in wonderfully poised movement." 
Taine called it "the result of an explosion," without 
however suggesting a more artistic way in which to 
decorate 5000 square feet of surface! 

The "good Tiepolo" as he was called in Madrid, 
was 72 years old when he brought this amazing 
achievement to completion, but he was able to follow 
it up with five altar pieces for the church at Aranjuez. 
There death caught him, in full harness, on the 29th 
of March 1770, and he was buried in the church of 
San Martino under innumerable wreaths of laurel. 
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II 

Improvisation at this time was an art charac- 
teristically Italian and the Venetians revelled in it. 
Those who did not write sonnets, comedies or songs 
displayed their ingenuity through a medium which 
had become very popular among both professionals 
and dilettanti, the art of etching. Count Zanetti 
was attempting to revive the lost art of his 'beloved' 
Padovanino — ^wood engraving en camaieu. Venice 
had become a great market for prints, and fantasies 
were the fashion. Joseph Wagner, who discovered 
Piranesi, had set up a successful typographical 
establishment and he sold Albert Durers to Tiepolo 
who studied them with veneration. Count Algarotti 
was having great fun with his 'scratchings on copper.' 
Those who could not originate made parodies of the 
ideas of others. Everything bizarre was in order, 
beginning with scenes with satyrs. There were 
satyrs by Ricci, Castiglione and Ribera, and later 
satyrs and sea monsters by Salvator Rosa, and 
Capricci by Piranesi in the forms of Prisons. The 
needle could run so easily over the waxed copper 
surface that it stirred the imagination of the slowest- 
witted. It was to be expected that Tiepolo could not 
resist the attraction of this means of expression, and 
that whatever he would achieve in this medium 
would bear the stamp of his genius. He eventually 
produced thirty-five plates, apparently in a spirit of 
fun, which command the admiration of the most 
discerning connoisseurs. Futhermore he communi- 
cated enough of his skill to his sons Giovanni Do- 
menico and Lorenzo to enable them to popularize his 
work by means of 140 etched plates in which they 
plainly showed in how much veneration they held 
their father's art. 

When he made his first attempts is not recorded; 
all we know is that by the year 1749 he had com- 
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pleted his first work, the set of ten little Capricci. 
In after years, again we know not when or where, he 
produced his magnum opus, that set of twenty-three 
larger sized plates known as the Scherzi di Fantasia^ 
and at the end of his life, the two religious plates 
made in Spain, the St. Joseph, and his best known 
plate, the Adoration of the Magi, 

The Capricci may be briefly described as follows: 

1. At the foot of a pyramidal monument a youth is seated 
on a tombstone leaning on a decorated Roman vasCf while two 
boys behind him are examining a dish, and another is lying on 
the ground lost in thought. Near the youth are a gipsy woman 
and three necromancers. 

2. At the foot of a similar monument is a group of three 
soldiers, one holding a shield, and another a flag, while a boy 
lying on the ground gazes at them. 

3. Two women, one holding a plate, are conversing with 
two soldiers one of whom sits on a tomb and holds an um. 
Nearby is a carved stone altar with an urn upon it. 

4. At the foot of a pyramidal monument a soldier in full 
armor is sitting next to a semi-nude shepherd who bows his 
head. They face an ancient priestess who stands holding an 
urn on top of a pedestal. 

5. A young nymph is sitting on the ground holding a 
tambourine with one hand and a young satyr with the other. 
Behind her are two goats. 

6. At the foot of a statuie a woman is anxiously bending 
over a soldier, who apparently wounded, has dropped his flag. 
Near some ruins in the foreground stands an eastern sage 
holding a large book and considering the pair with deep 
attention. 

7. At the foot of a ruined column a woman sits with 
hands chained looking behind her at a woman and three 
necromancers who are burning a book and a heap of bones. 

8. Among some ruins covered with skulls and bones, death 
wearing a mask and cassock sits on the ground reading out of a 
book to a strange group of people standing behind a tombstone. 
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9. Near an overturned pyramidal shaft a magician is 
reading out of a large book to a young soldier who rests on his 
shield. Nearby a women with an urn sits on the ground with 
her back turned to a stick with a serpent coiled around it. 

10. A XVI I th century cavalier holding a dagger is about 
to mount a horse held by his squire, while a dog barks at him 
furiously. 

Rather sinister subjects for a gay Venetian to 
play with are these figures of death, sorcerers and 
priestesses holding trysts among bones, ruins and 
dead trees! Some of these compositions clearly 
indicate beginnings, they are so sketchily drawn and 
modeled. In fact one might suppose that Tiepolo 
drew them out of his head, straight on the copper. 
Only one of them reveals the careful composition and 
technical finish of the after work; it is the most 
charming of all his plates, the one representing the 
nymph and the goats. But the Museum of Berlin 
has a careful wash drawing of Death reading out of a 
hook which leads us to suspect that preliminary 
studies may have been made for the entire set. It is 
however evident in most of the Capricci that Tiepolo 
had not yet mastered that ablity to make an expres- 
sive picture with great economy of work which the 
Scherzi so abundantly reveal. These are almost 
double in size, and have the added dignity of an in- 
troductory plate. 

The Scherzi di Fantasia are in twenty three plates, 

1. Tide page. On top of a ruined wall near some trees, 
are perched six owls, one of which is gazing with fright at a 
large owl in the foreground which is looking straight out of 
the picture with a sinister expression. On the ground are an 
onion, a large egg, a branch of palms and a stick. 

2. At the foot of a raised sarcophagus a magician, holding 
a sacred root, and two sinister looking necromancers are 
watching a serpent bum on a Druidic altar from which hangs 
a human head. Behind them is a boy holding a book and a 
sword. At his feet is an owl on a stick, and in the foreground 
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a semi-nude woman holding an urn and a flaming torch. 
Lying about are a trumpet and some manuscripts. 

3. This beautiful composition shows an Oriental con- 
versing with a handsome Greek pythoness who sits near a 
monument holding an urn. She has with her a child and a 
young satyr, and at her feet are all the implements of war and 
a piece of sacred root. Behind her are two horses and three 
necromancers one of whom carries a stick with a snake coiled 
around it. 

4. At the foot of a monument topped by a large urn an 
oriental magician is standing between two men, one of whom 
holds a dish and a quiver of arrows; he is pointing frantically 
at a human head burning on a pyre. At his feet an owl is 
hiding behind a globe and a manuscript. 

5. Near a stone altar covered with skulls and set in a 
group of trees, a magician holding a wand is gazing at a serpent 
emerging from an urn. At his feet are a trumpet, some palms, 
a book and an owl which is perched on top of three skulls. 
On one side behind him is a nude shepherd boy with his flock, 
and on the other in a row are a priestess bearing an urn and 
three necromancers one of whom holds a stick with a serpent 
coiled around it. 

6. A magician is seated next to four standing figures. 

7. At the foot of a pyramidal monument are a turbaned 
magician , a young bacchante and a Roman warrior who points 
behind him; they are gazing at a skull and tibia burning on 
an altar, while an owl is perched near them with its back turned 
to the pyre. 

8. In front of a carved Roman altar a beautiful semi-nude 
woman is sitting on the ground holding a large pan and gazing 
dejectedly at an axe in front of her. In the distance behind 
her is a row of ten magicians and necromancers who are 
watching her with great concern. 

9. At the foot of an altar a magician and a sorcerer are 
conversing with an XVIIIth century Punchinello, while several 
strange people are listening with great curiosity. Behind him 
stands a nude youth who holds a branch of palms and looks 
pensively away from the group. On the ground are some large 
dishes, an urn, a helmet and an owl which is perched on a 
sword. 
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10. A satyr holding a trumpet lies on the ground, basking 
in the sun, while his female and child are sitting near him. On 
top of a pole behind him an owl is perched, and near him are 
three large pans. 

11. Another trio of satyrs near a pyramidal monument, 
with the addition of a young faun who bears a stick with a 
coiled snake; there are also a tambourine and some sheep. 

12. A magician holding the sacred root stands near a 
ruined bas-relief between a large urn and some armour and a 
flag on the ground. Close behind him are two women and 
three necromancers; they all gaze at two writhing serpents 
while a terminal god above them looks on with amusement. 
There is an owl on top of the bas-relief. 

13. Near some trees on which is perched an owl two 
turbaned magicians, one holding a child the other a quiver of 
arrows, are watching a serpent coiling itself around a sword 
under a carved vase. On the ground are a stick, a globe and a 
trumpet. 

14. Seated between a pyramidal monument and a sacri- 
ficial altar are two sorcerers. One holds a stick with a snake, 
and the other, an urn and a compass with which he is measuring 
a globe; they are surrounded by a ram, some sheep, and two 
boys one of whom is holding a book. 

15. Near some ruins a woman is seated, holding a child, 
while a sorcerer bends over her; a cow is standing behind a 
tree while a stick, a gourd, a dish and a quiver of arrows are 
lying on the ground. 

16. Near some palm trees and some ruins surmounted by 
a large urn are three sorcerers one of whom holds a trumpet 
and a child carrying a sword. Seated in front of them is a 
semi-nude shepherd in a dejected attitude, and in the fore- 
ground are a bas-relief and the skull and bones of a horse. 

17. A woman is seated on a mound holding an owl while 
at her feet a snake is coiled around a stick. Behind her is a 
nude man, a priestess and two necromancers who are all 
looking at a tombstone with a Punchinello carved on it. On 
a mound at the rear are an hour glass and a tibia. 

18. Near an altar and a tree with an owl a youth is stand- 
ing next to a large urn on top of which is an urn. On his right 
sits a magician holding a monkey, and behind him is a large ox. 
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19- Against a dead tree with an owl on it a youth holds a 
horse, while in front of him a magician and a man with a tragic 
expression are gazing into the distance. At their feet are a 
vase, a trumpet and an egg. 

20. Near a pyramidal monument a philosopher holding a 
compass is seated studying a book which rests on a large globe. 
In front of him stuck into the ground is a burning torch with a 
serpent coiled around it. 

21. Near a similar monument with an owl, a woman with 
a child in her lap is seated between a youth and a sleeping dog; 
near her are some urns and vases, a stick, a dish and some 
sheep. 

22. Near some ruins and a tree with an owl, surrounded 
by skulls and bones is a philosopher who holds a book and 
measures a globe. Behind him is a boy who holds up a large 
book to a sorcerer and gazes at a snake coiled around a stick 
on the ground. In the background a dog is scratching himself 
with great indifference. 

23. On a hilltop are two faunesses and a satyr sitting dose 
together, holding an urn, a stick and a pan, and gazing at the 
valley below them. 

A cursory glance at this set will reveal a most 
interesting achievement. From the first we are 
charmed by the maestria with which, in the simplest 
way, Tiepolo produces a strong effect of light, a 
picture that sings. Then it is the life of the drawing 
which commands our admiration, the wonderful 
vivacity of a line which is forceful and accurate in 
spite of its apparent wavering. Finally we gaze in 
utter fascination at extraordinary scenes which are 
rendered with such a force of actuality that we our- 
selves seem to take part in them. Of their meaning 
we can comprehend but a fraction, but when we 
realize their gruesomeness we cannot understand 
how they can remain so impressive and obsessing in 
the full light of the sun. Most of these figures are 
drawn with great eloquence; they seem inspired. 
The pythoness is a piece of Greek sculpture; the 
bearded magicians who peer through bushy eyebrows 
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would have delighted Rembrandt; the variety of 
expressions in the faces of those sinister looking 
characters is not more striking than the simplicity 
with which he draws women and children; animals 
have as much character as human beings, and even 
the trees in the background and those accessories 
which are so often repeated seem to be living. All 
this is proof that the artist had given his subject 
considerable importance, and that he had treated 
every detail with the greatest care. To corroborate 
this impresson we have, distributed among various 
collections and museums, a number of drawings 
which appear to be studies for this suite. There are 
eleven studies of trees at Treviso, punchinellos in 
the Sartorio collection, magicians and exorcisms in 
the Albertina, a group of men and sorcerers near a 
monument at Frankfort, faunesses in the Orloff 
collection, and at Berlin a careful wash drawing of 
the Scherzo, number twenty-two. 

Ill 

Tiepolo's technique can be understood at a glance. 
Like his forerunner Castiglione, who had strongly 
inspired him, and his contemporary, Canaletto, he 
was a pleinairiste of the Venetian variety, a believer 
in a powerful diffusion of light. He showed this in 
every one of his canvases and drawings. His etchings 
are like his drawings, except that the line is more 
precise and the shades are intensified. The drawing 
is both realistic and pictorial, the line being nervous, 
eager, feverish ; with all of three quarters of the picture 
in full light the shadows are reduced to the minimum 
and are expressed by a few vigorous "blacks'^ cleverly 
juxtaposed to the highlights. The shades are ren- 
dered by a system of trembling parallel lines which are 
almost never cross-hatched; this bathes them in an 
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abundance of reflected light. When such a rendering 
is set against a clear white sky, the result is an inten- 
sity of light on the picture which cannot be found 
elsewhere in the field of engraving. This Venetian 
lighting stands in the most striking contrast to that 
of the Northern artists of the Rembrandt School 
who insisted on intensifying the shades and shadows 
into 'blacks' which constituted the main mass of the 
picture. But Charles Blanc in his "Histoire de tous 
les Peintres de toutes les Ecoles" judges Tiepolo 
somewhat severely and thinks he has exaggerated 
this brilliance and vibration of light. He says "His 
work suffers by this feverishness; nothing is clear, 
firm or well determined; everywhere his hand 
trembles and expresses forms uneven and confused 
. . . everything is worn, bruised, nicked and 
battered." But this criticism cannot apply to the 
Scherzi for, with the exception of a few places where 
the rendering of texture is decidedly ragged, every- 
thing is expressed with admirable simplicity and 
crispness. 

As to the subject of the Scherzi it is amusing to 
realize with what unanimity Tiepolo's biographers 
seem to have refused to clothe it with any serious 
meaning. The Marquis de Chennevi^res, one of the 
first to sound his praises, says: "they are mythological 
emblematical themes in the style of those bizarre 
and almost incomprehensible scenes of Salvator 
Rosa: they even defy description," but he is per- 
fectly right in appreciating Tiepolo's preoccupation 
to put life into his line and he says: "he lets his 
needle run over the varnish with a joy and a feverish 
freedom which are thoroughly captivating." A. 
de Vesme, in his "Peintre-Graveur Italien" says: 
"evidently the master has executed them for his own 
amusement and without any intention to give the 
work any importance." In Germany, Mr. Eduard 
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Sack focuses his intellectual lights with the psychol- 
ogy of a typical Teutonic archaeologist. In his 
elaborate work on the Venetian, he says: "Tiepolo's 
etchings possess more than his paintings, an actuality, 
a lifelike animation which holds us under spell. He 
made them most probably for his own amusement, 
not with a serious object, for the needle gave him 
freedom with which to express his most fantastic 
ideas. There are no profound thoughts concealed 
in these compositions, and all attempts to clothe 
them with deep meaning and to discover a secret 
connection between them will come to nothing. In 
his Scherzi an owl is ever present, but behind the 
smoke of those sacrificial altars and all their horrors, 
those serpents coiled around bones and open graves, 
and those sorcerers which the artist.loves to represent 
in ever varying cabalistic rites — there lurks every- 
where the spirit of buffoonery." 

With the best will in the world it is difficult to see 
how such gruesome elements can recall the humor 
of an Italian comedy; in fact there is nothing in 
these prints to bring forth the faintest suggestion of a 
smile. A French critic writing in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts shows more discernment when he ex- 
claims: "What an undecipherable and bizarre mix- 
ture of life and death ! What a keen realization of the 
visible, and what sharp insight into the invisible — 
the underside of things — all permeated with Italic 
irony and pagan laughter!" For once this is an appre- 
ciation of the serious nature of the subject. Even 
Pompeo Molmenti in his superb work on Tiepolo 
makes no attempt to discover the significance of 
his etchings, and this is regrettable, for that culti- 
vated Venetian authority on the XVIIIth Century 
could have thrown much light on these mysterious 
documents. The Capricci he dismisses by saying: 
"with one exception there is nothing strange, bizarre 
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or fantastic about them," but with the Scherzi he is 
more impressed. "Here" he says "the painter of 
so many luminous fantasies has some sombre visions 
which impel him to conjure up some wild fantasma 
and to give form to the strangest of dreams. The 
inspiration which he has, as it were, caught on the 
wing, he records vigorously on the copper plate and 
lo! there appears a swarm of fantastic beings whose 
mysterious actions he seems to thoroughly under- 
stand. This impetuous and virile etcher applies a 
Northern idealism to his own superb imagination, 
and his work reminds us of the powerful fantasies of 
a Rembrandt or the mysterious evocations of a 
Durer." 

These comments are picturesque, but they lead 
to nothing as long as they do not point to the artist's 
seriousness of purpose, to the connection between the 
various ideas represented, to the fact that those 
twenty-three plates consistently deal with the same 
subject. These critics all admit that Tiepolo had 
something beating around his belfry, but they appar- 
ently refuse to see that it was a perfectly real bat 
and that its name was Black Magic. 

IV 

It is too much to expect that the average reader 
will be much impressed by this statement, for in these 
days of practical and fairly healthy activity, if he 
suspects that Black Mjagic is more than a name for a 
wonder working stove polish he will have as little 
time as inclination to fathom its real significance. In 
the minds of most people the name recalls little more 
than a myth, it is a synonym for blind suf)erstition. 
The initiated, however, know that it is an incon- 
trovertible historical fact, that in direct opposition 
to that great spiritual White Magic which was born 
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in India and openly seeks the truth of the world, the 
object of Black Magic has always been to inflict 
disease, injury or death on an enemy, and to peer 
into the future. It has existed ever since the human 
race developed the vices of selfishness, jealousy, 
hatred, robbery and the desire to kill. The records 
of antiquity are full of it, the Middle Ages saw an 
endless variety of conventicles of sorcerers, ghouls 
and stryges which took place near caverns, ruins and 
desert places, and as late as the XVI Ith Century the 
serpent raised its head, and with the Affair of the 
Poisons and its unspeakable black masses besmirched 
the court of Versailles at its most brilliant period. 
For that matter it still exists in the form of Voodoo 
worship, and everywhere follows ignorance. 

After having nurtured for several centuries an 
oriental element in her bosom, Venice in her hour of 
disintegration was bound to go through such a crisis. 
In the XVII Ith Century she was in the throes of 
superstition; the most naive mysticism was to be 
found side by side with an enlightened rationalism. 
It made rapid progress in a world of gamblers 
debauchees, and night owls always in search of new 
sensations, — ^an aristocracy whose religion, modified 
by Spain, the counter Reformation and the Jesuits 
was a subtle mingling of devotion and worldliness, — 
and a common people who had reached the limit of 
ignorance and credulity. The success of all sorts of 
charlatans was amazing. After the mystification of 
the magical pyramids came the occultist poems of a 
Baffo and the impudent deceptions of a Casanova. 
The wisest men lost their bearings and became the 
willing tools of impostors. It was then that those 
firm believers in Satan's personality and direct 
agency, the Church and the Holy Inquisition, gave 
vent to their consternation and sounded the alarm. 
But it was in vain that Marquis Maffei fulminated 
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against Magic with his three tracts "Arte Magica 
Dileguata" in which he declared that all magicians, 
with their various geometrical symbols, their divina- 
tion and incantations were nothing but ignorant 
impostors, that Pliny had called Magic the most 
fraudulent of the arts, that Nero could not for a 
kingdom secure a miracle when he most needed it, 
and that all Magic had been nullified by the coming 
of Christ. The disease spread rapidly, and it was 
checked only when the Venetians were recalled to 
their senses by the death knell of their liberty and the 
entrance of Bonaparte and his conquering troops. 

The question which now confronts us is whether 
Tiepolo produced the Scherzi with a serious object. 
Had this most popular of Venetian artists been 
ordered to supplement Maffei's propaganda with a 
pictorial exposition of the horrors of Black Magic in 
the form of those etchings which were so popular, 
just as in 1760 he was commissioned to decorate the 
center panels of the School of St. John with the 
Conflict between Christ and Anti-Christ? Or, did 
the Scherzi merely represent the entertainment of 
summer evenings at his villa at Zianigo, the relaxa- 
tion of playing with a somber but fascinating subject? 
We shall probably never know; and yet we are much 
inclined to believe in the theory of propaganda, for 
his compositions are too carefully thought out to be 
nothing more than the spontaneous expressions of an 
idea for the artist's personal amusement; further- 
more they reveal too much information concerning 
magical rites and their symbols. This is significant 
for we know by his letters that Tiepolo was not 
very cultivated, that he did not read any more than 
the other Venetian artists of the time, and that he 
did not care to aspire to moral or philosophical 
teaching. His friend Algarotti was naively over- 
enthusiastic when, describing to Mariette the panels 
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with Anthony and Cleopatra he writes, "in the 
representation of Isis, Serapis and the Sphynx which 
are introduced in ornaments and textiles, Tiepolo 
shows the erudition of a Raphael or a Poussin." 

The exact meaning of most of these plates is not 
evident, but without going into a deep analysis of 
Magic it is easy to recognize many of its symbols. 
In these Sabbaths the distinction between magicians, 
sorcerers, soothsayers, and ghouls is carefully and 
artistically made. His introduction of animals is 
natural, when one remembers that 'the magician's 
power often depended on the presence of his animal 
auxiliary' and that the bull, the dog and the goat are 
the three symbolic animals of Hermetic Magic, 
resuming all the traditions of Egypt and India. The 
torch found in two of the plates is the torch of in- 
telligence, the magical light of universal equilibrium; 
we are also told that 'it typifies the soul exalted above 
matter, even while connecting with matter as the 
flame connects with the torch.' The serpent is the 
symbol of wisdom and the caducetis the symbol of 
eternal life. The owl here represents another kind of 
wisdom, very probably that of the Holy Inquisition! 
The variety of vases and urns is significant. The 
principal one with two heads must represent the 
secrets of Egypt in science which Moses had learned 
at the court of Pharoah, the repository of the truth 
of the world. The rod is the rod of Mercury, of 
Moses, the rod that was changed into a serpent, also 
the rod of Divination. The egg is the egg of the ser- 
pent, which with the mistletoe was the universal 
panacea of the Druidic medicine men. We are also 
reminded of those ancient Roman superstitions: 
the cry of an owl, the howl of a dog, the i)reaking of 
a vase. There were also vases for the oil with which 
the magician covered his body before an incantation, 
while the pans which are so often repeated were the 
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indispensable implements of the ever recurring blood 
sacrifice. If one is intrigued by the presence of 
swords, either placed prominently in the picture, or 
held in the arms of a child, let him recall that passage 
in Homer where we find Ulysses evoking the spirit of 
his friend, the soothsayer Tiresias. Preparing for the 
festival of blood, Ulysses draws his sword and thus 
frightens away the thousands of phantasms attracted 
by the sacrifice. The presence of a sword was ever 
indispensable at such a rite, while on the other hand, 
since time immemorial to stir a fire with a sword 
was to invite disaster. The Magician holds the 
Tarot, that book of symbols, and emblems, the book 
of destiny by which the sorcerer prophecied. The 
introduction of Punchinellos, evidently symbolical 
of that 'philosophy which is natural to a vulgar 
mind' — ^is a typically Venetian satire; while the 
pyramidal monument, although it was a favorite 
architectural motive of the painter finds a natural 
place in these compositions for the pyramid has 
always represented the Metaphysics of occult science. 

There are two scenes which are profoundly alle- 
gorical. The sorcerer whispering to the mother with 
the child may possibly represent the purchase of the 
victim for a Black Mass, but we prefer to believe 
that Tiepolo's poetic sense saw in the woman the 
Sacred Mother Nature serenely oblivious of the 
presence of sin. The other. No. 8, the dejected 
woman holding a pan undoubtedly represents the 
Sacrifice of Truth. As to the children, they are 
probably symbolical of that simplicity without which 
"ye cannot enter into the Kingdom of Heaven.'' 

Be the significance of the Scherzi what it may, 
we are forced to conclude that if they were intended 
for propaganda, they must have proved signal 
failures, for instead of being horrifying deterrents 
these graceful and original compositions must have 
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charmed the Venetians of that time as much as they 
afterwards delighted Delacroix and Baudelaire, for 
instance. While if it is true that he became interested 
in Occultism and could not resist the temptation to 
give form to his new ideas, it was natural for him to 
avoid Jesuitical suspicion by making his pictures as 
cryptic as possible, and reserving his explanations 
for an intimate circle. 

At any rate he succeeded in translating what may 
have been the secret worry of his soul with such 
delightful imagination and lightness of touch that 
these prints rank with the most charming achieve- 
ments in the realm of engraving. 
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CATALOGUE OF THE ETCHED WORK OF 
GIOVANNI-BATTISTA TIEPOLO 
(1696-1770) 

Being that made by A.de Vesme in "Le Peintre-Graveur Italien" 
With some additions. 

1. THE ADORATION OF THE MAGI 

Height 431 mm., width 286 mm. Four states. 
Engraved in Spain after Tiepolo's painting for the Chaf)el of 
Aranjuez. 

2. SAINT JOSEPH HOLDING THE CHRIST CHILD 
3-12. SET OF VARII CAPRICCI 

Ten plates in width, measuring on an average 5" x 7 not num- 
bered. 

3. The seated youth resting on an urn. 

4. The three soldiers and tne child. 

5. The two soldiers and the two women. 

6. The woman with an urn, the shepherd and the soldier. 

7. The woman with a tambourine, the goat and a young satyr. 

8. The sage, and the figure bendincr over a soldier. 

9. The woman with hands chained, and four people looking at a 

sacrifice. 

10. Death reading out of a book to a group of people. 

11. The young soldier's horoscope. 

12. The rider about to mount his horse. 

13-35- THE SCHERZI DI FANTASIA 

Suite of 23 plates (21 upright, two horizontal). 

The title has "24 plates, to which is added an Adoration of the Magi" 
but there is only a title and 22 plates to the set, the 24th was 
added; it is the Saint Joseph holding the Christ child. 

13. Title, a composition with a number of owls. 

14. The serpent burning on the altar. 

15. The magician and the pythoness. 

16. The magician, with two figures, pointing to a burning head. 

17. The magician looking at the serpent in an urn. 

18. The magician seated next to four standing figures. 

19. The magician, the nymph and the warrior. 

20. A woman on her knees, holding a pan, several figures in the 

background. 

21. Punchinello talking to a magician and several people. 

22. The cheerful satyr and his family. 

23. The satyr with his back turned, and his family. 

24. A magician and five people watching the writhing serpents. 

25. Two eastern magicians and a child. 

26. The sorcerers, the boys and the goat. 
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27- The sorcerer, the woman, the child and the cow. 

28. The sorcerer and the shepherd with his flock. 

29. The discovery of Punchinello's tomb. 

30. The magician with a monkey, a youth and an ox. 

31. The magician, two men and a horse. 

32. The philosopher. 

33. The woman with two children, an ass and a dog. 

34. The astrologer, the sorcerer and the boy. 

35. A bacchante, a satyr and a fauness sitting on top of a mountain. 

All these plates have been copied in aquatint by 
J. Balzer. De Vesme has a list of twenty- three plates 
which he considers falsely attributed to Tiepolo or 
at least of very doubtful authorship. Among them 
are a holy family, a group of several heads, and four 
Evangelists, which are described as German forgeries, 
and a suite of ten landscapes, which he has never seen. 

Cean Bermudez in his "Diccionario Historico," 
Madrid, 1800, numbers among Tiepolo's etchings 
a "Conception," a "St. Charles Borromeo," a "St. 
Pascal" and a "St. Francis held up by an Angel" 
which de Vesme has never been able to find. 

But there is a splendid impression of the "St. 
Charles" in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York, which on account of its strong chiaroscuro 
gives every indication of being the work of Tiepolo's 
younger son, Lorenzo. 

Mr. Edward Sack, in his elaborate work on 
Tiepolo, reproduces two etchings in his own collec- 
tion. Each represents the figure of a magician, and 
he rightfully considers them studies for the "Scherzi 
di Fantasia," and proofs which are probably unique. 
Besides this there is the plate on which Tiepolo and 
his friend, Count Algarotti, made several drawings, 
each signing his work. Tiepolo did the heads of a 
magician, a gentleman (Algarotti ?), a punchinello, 
two satyrs and a nymph, two horses, a medallion and 
a helmet. Algarotti sketched seven imaginary heads. 

There are no dates on any of the plates etched b}' 
Giovanni-Battista Tiepolo, but Cean Bermudez in- 
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forms us that the "Adoration of the Magi" was 
etched after the lost painting which the artist made 
for the Convent of Aranjuez, and Was convsequently 
made in Spain. Accordingly all the critics have 
assumed that the "Capricci" and the "Scherzi" were 
also made while Tiepolo was in that country — not 
knowing that as early as in 1749 Count Antonio- 
Maria Zanetti, a famous dilettante, had published a 
"Collection of Various Engravings from the Drawings 
of Parmigianino and other painters" among which 
were the ten plates of the "Capricci." 

The "Capricci" were published by Giovanni Do- 
menico in 1785, i, e,, fifteen years after the artist's 
death, and dedicated to the illustrious Signor Girolamo 
Manfrin. ' 

A. de Vesme knows of only one state of the 
"Capricci," but of at least one of the plates there 
must be two states, for in Robert Dumesnil's Cata- 
logue of his Spanish and Italian prints he notes: 
"there are 2 prints of the same subject on account of a 
difference." 

The "Scherzi" must then have been etched in 
Italy between 1749 and 1762, unless they were made 
in Spain. Their first appearance (but only fifteen of 
the twenty-four) was in the first edition of the "Etch- 
ings of the Tiepolos" which Giovanni Domenico pub- 
lished in 1775 and dedicated to Pope Pius VI, after 
he had published his own etchings singly. There was 
a subsequent edition in which they appeared as a 
complete set, but the plates had become worn and the 
results were not satisfactory. 

In the last years of the XVIIIth Century Giovanni 
Domenico finding his plates weakened had them re- 
touched by such a poor artist that they were spoilt. 
The original copper-plates of the "Adoration of the 
Magi" and five of the "Scherzi" are preserved at the 
Museo Civico, Venice. 
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LOLA DE VALENCE 
Size of original etching g x6}4 inches 
Reproduced by courtesy of E. Weyhc 
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MANET'S ETCHINGS AND 
LITHOGRAPHS 

BY CARL ZIGROSSER 

In Manet's famous Manifesto to the Public in 
1867, he wrote, "M. Manet has always recognized 
genius wherever he found it and he has never aimed 
to overthrow an ancient tradition of art nor to 
establish a new one. He has merely sought to be 
himself and no other." This sums up his achieve- 
ment in a few words. In neither his life nor 
his works was Manet deliberately subversive of 
tradition; viewed in the perspective of time, much of 
his art, that was so excoriated by contemporary cri- 
tics, is seen to be merely a purification of and a 
reaction against the academic tendencies of his day. 
The one thing that he insisted on was that art be 
realistically true to the life of his time, and he sought 
for a technique which most adequately gave expres- 
sion to this for himself. "The artist does not say 
nowadays: 'come and see works that are faultless,' 
but 'come and see works that are sincere.' " It seems 
strange to us now that Manet's work should excite 
the hostility it did. It is a curious touch of irony, too, 
that he should all his life long for popular success and 
the flattering reception of a fashionable artist. He 
painted almost all his pictures with a view to such 
public recognition as the Salon exhibition afforded, 
and in a sense his life was embittered because his 
work did not receive official sanction till a few years 
before his death. How different he was from his 
friend Degas who was always contemptuous of 
"official art" and whose realism always had a bitter 
and sardonic touch. Manet used to confide to Zola 
that he "adorait le monde" and in truth he always did 
feel that "all's well with the world." 
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Edouard Manet was born at Paris in 1832 of an 
old and well-to-do middle class family with a long 
line of magistrates and other public officials. His 
family was opposed to his becoming an artist and sent 
him off on a ship to South America to give him a 
change of heart. But when they saw that he per- 
sisted in his desire they accepted the inevitable and 
he entered the atelier of Couture. There was little 
in common between the master and the pupil and a 
certain, friction inevitably ensued. Even at that 
early age Manet's tendency toward realism mani- 
fested itself. He once cried out to a model who had 
taken a pose in the grand style: "Can't you be 
natural ; is this the way you stand when you Ve gone 
to buy a bunch of radishes at the corner store?" 
And Couture on his part would make such unflat- 
tering remarks as "Come, come my boy, you will 
only be the Daumier of your time." Couture little 
knew how great a compliment he was paying his 
pupil. After leaving the atelier in 1856 Manet trav- 
elled for a while in Holland, Germany, and Italy, and 
later in Spain, studying and copying old masters. In 
1859 he sent his first painting to the Salon, Le Buveur 
d'Absinthe; it was refused. With it began the long 
series of paintings submitted to the Salon and, with a 
few notable exceptions, rejected. Manet had inde- 
pendent means and so could afford to devote himself 
to his art in spite of every discouragement. 

Zola in his monograph on Manet speaks of our 
modern times: "The life of an artist, en nos temps 
corrects et policies is that of a tranquil bourgeois who 
paints pictures in his studio just as regularly as other 
people go to their offices and counting houses." 
Manet lived just such an uneventful life, going almost 
daily to his atelier in Rue Lavoisier, later in Rue 
Guyot aux BatignoUes, Rue de Saint-Petersbourg, 
and Rue d'Amsterdam. At times in the early days 
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he would go to the Tuileries accompanied by Baude- 
laire, to make sketches in the open air. He had his 
accustomed table at the Cafe Tortoni and at the Cafe 
Guerbois, the famous gathering place of Zola, Degas, 
Fantin, Stevens, and the impressionist painters, 
Renoir, Monet, Pissarro, Sisley, and others. Later he 
frequented the Caf6 de Nouvelle Ath^nes where he 
would meet Degas, Villiers Tlsle Adam, Catulle 
Mendes, and George Moore. Occasionally he went 
with Antonin Proust to the Cafe de Londres, where he 
met Gambetta and others of the statesmen group. 
Manet was essentially a gentleman of the world, 
tres Parisien as Degas used to call him; there was 
nothing "bohemian" or unconventional about his 
dress or his habits, nothing -that would suggest the 
rude vigor so characteristic of his art. George Moore 
describes him thus: "I had admired the finely-cut 
face from whose prominent chin a closely-cut blonde 
beard came forward; and the aquiline nose, the clear 
grey eyes, the decisive voice, the remarkable comeli- 
ness of the well-knit figure scrupulously but simply 
dressed, represented a personality curiously sympa- 
thetic." Duret speaks of his perfect politeness, his 
great refinement of manners, his liking of society, and 
his loving to frequent salons where he distinguished 
himself by his animation and his witty sallies. In 
1863 he married Suzanne Leenhoff, a woman of 
artistic culture and an accomplished musician. Thus 
he lived the leisurely and cultured life of a gentleman, 
enjoying all the amenities of life in a great city, but 
above all absorbed in the manifold problems of his 
art. In 1879 he had a mild stroke of paralysis and it 
was from complications arising out of this that he died 
in 1883. 

Manet made altogether seventy-five etchings and 
twenty-one lithographs. His etchings are typically 
painter's etchings; he was more interested in color 
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and tactile values than in line work as an end in itself. 
Many of Manet's etchings, too, are variants and free 
renderings of his own paintings and those of Velaz- 
quez. His prints possess vividness and six)ntaneity 
and realistic texture rather than delicacy and surface 
finish, the craftsman's ideal of finesse in etching 
technique. His work has a rugged vitality that at 
once challenges and impresses the spectator. Duret 
gave a physiological explanation for this: "Manet 
was a man of excessively nervous and sensitive tem- 
perament. The images which the eye conveyed to 
the brain were conceived with a vividness which, 
when it was transferred to a picture, appeared exces- 
sive to the commonplace vision of ordinary men." 
Manet's great contribution to the graphic arts was an 
application of impressionist technique to etching. 
He would sacrifice conventional smoothness and fin- 
ish by a summary treatment of background or fore- 
ground, as in Olympia or Lola de Valence in order to 
focus attention on the more important parts of the 
picture. He would force up the values as in Les 
Gitanos or Le Gamin or Le Marine to give an extraor- 
dinary impression of intensity, of color, of almost 
tactile form. He always sought for this sense of 
reality and power rather than for traditional beauty. 
He truly had what Baudelaire called un gout decide 
pour la realitS. With Manet this enhanced vision of 
form was instinctive and immediate: he did not have 
to perform a laborious synthesis in order to give it 
expression, and it is this that gives his prints their 
spontaneity and verve. In spite of his apparent care- 
lessness of execution, Manet was very exacting with 
himself about his prints: he made four different 
etchings of the Boy with the Sword (a variant of the 
painting in the Metropolitan Museum, N. Y.) and 
was so dissatisfied that he never published any of 
them; and he made two etchings of Olympia and 
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FLEUR EXOTigUE 
Size of original etching 6% x ^yi inches 
Reproduced by courtesy of E. Weyhe 
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three sensitive outlines of the profile of Eva Gonzales. 
Occasionally, as in those two splendid etchings La 
Cofivalescente (M 21) and Le Liseiir (M 57), he could 
be subtly expressive of character. It is unfortunate 
that the latter is so exceedingly rare for it is one of 
the best things he did. Manet in his early years, just 
like his great predecessor Goya, made a few etchings 
after paintings by Velazquez, such as Les Petits 
Cavaliers, V Infante Marguerite, and Philippe IV. 
Goya also made an etching of this last and it is inter- 
esting to compare the two. Both of them are dis- 
tinctly minor work, but Goya*s rendering is the more 
successful of the two. 

A more detailed account of Manet's etchings and 
their publication may be of interest. His first pub- 
lished etching, Les Gitanos (M2) appeared in Sep- 
tember, 1862, in the first livraison of the newly formed 
Society des Aquafortistes, together with etchings by 
Legros, Bracquemond, and Ribot. The idea of 
bringing out original etchings in this form was 
originally Bracquemond's, but it was through the 
good offices of Legros and the writer Babou that Ca- 
dart was persuaded to undertake the enterprise. In 
any case Manet was invited to appear in this first 
publication, and he etched the vigorous and colorful 
plate of the Spanish gypsies. Manet must have 
become very interested in etching about this time, 
for during the same year Cadart published a set of 
eight prints under the title "8 Gravures d Veauforte 
par ManetJ^ It sold for the modest sum of 12 francs 
or 2 francs singly and consisted of the following: 

1 Le Guitarero {M 4) 5 Le Buveur (T Absinthe {M 8) 

2 Les Petits Cavaliers {(Tapris 6 La Toilette {M g) 



3 Philippe IV {d'apris Velas- 8 Le Gamin— La Petite Fille 



Velasquez) {M 5) 



7 Le Gargon et le Chien {M 10) 



quez) (Af 6) 
4 LEspada {M 7) 



{M II and 12) 
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It was not well received and few prints were sold. 
In 1863 another etching appeared through the 
Soci6t6 des Aquafortistes, the Lola de Valence, (M 3). 
This fascinating dancer was one of a Spanish troupe 
very much in vogue in Paris at the time. Charles 
Baudelaire wrote a quatrain which was engraved at 
the bottom of the plate. It runs as follows: 

Entre tant de beautSs que partout on peut voir 
Je comprends bien, amis, que le Disir balance; 
Mais on voit scintiller dans Lola de Valence 
Le charme inatiendu d'un bijou rose et noir. 

These two plates which Cadart first published are 
among Manet's finest etchings and the impressions 
are better than those taken after the letters were 
removed. 

In the early days of the Soci6t6 des Acquafor- 
tistes, Cadart also made some experiments in publish- 
ing lithographs. One day he sent lithographic stones 
to Manet, Ribot, Legros, Bracquemond, and Fantin 
Latour with instructions to draw on them whatever 
they wished. When, however, Fantin took his stone 
to the printer, it was declared, according to H6diard, 
"detestable, senseless, barbarous" and nothing more 
was done with it. Manet drew on his stone the litho- 
graph Le Ballon (M 76) but it must have suffered the 
same fate as Fantin's stone, for it was never published 
and only four or five trial proofs are known. About 
the same time Manet drew two lithographic music 
titles, one called Plainte Moresque (M 78) with a por- 
trait of the composer, the guitarist Jerome Bosch, and 
the other a serenade by Zacharie Astruc inspired by 
Lola de Valence (M 77) with a portrait of the dancer. 

About the year 1865 Manet made a number of 
etchings of Charles Baudelaire. Some of these, being 
unsuccessful, he abandoned and consequently proofs 
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of them are very rare; but two of them, the full face 
and a profile view (M 15 and 16) he finished and they 
appeared in 1869 in the book by Charles Asselineau, 
Charles Baudelaire, sa vie et son ceuvre. 

At about the same time, he made two etchings of 
Olympia, variants of the painting which caused such a 
scandal at the Salon of 1865, not so much because it 
was a nude as because it was a nude in an interior of 
the time and not in some traditional or idealistic 
setting. According to Bracquemond the etchings 
were made in his studio and he assisted in the biting 
and printing of the trial proofs. It is interesting to 
note how the whiteness of the body is emphasized by 
the treatment of the background. Victorine Meu- 
rend, one of Manet's favorite models posed for this 
picture. The better one of the two etchings (M 17) 
appeared in the brochure which Zola wrote in Manet's 
defense, entitled Ed. Manet, etude hiographique et 
critique {Dentu 1867). This rare little pamphlet with 
its eloquent and reasoned apology for Manet's art 
and its etched frontispiece is one of the most precious 
cultural and artistic documents of the time. 

In the following year, 1868, Philip Burty wrote 
Manet this letter: 

Paris June 28 1868 

My dear Manet: 

I do not know if you have heard of the project which I 
have been asked to undertake. A publisher wishes to bring 
out this autumn a beautiful book composed of 30 sonnets and 
30 etchings. The publisher will undertake the preliminary 
expenses. The profits — ^which there certainly will be, for the 
book, limited to 250 copies, will be sold for 50 francs — ^will be 
shared between the artists, the authors, and the publisher. I 
already have numerous promises of etchings and even the 
actual plates. I should like exceedingly to have you take part. 
The etching ought not to be more than 20 x 13 cm. It could be 
less. If you wish, I could have a copper of those dimensions 
sent to you. Enclosed is a sonnet which seems to me to 
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Size of original etching 1 1 ^ x inches 
Reproduced by courtesy of E. Weyhe 
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harmonize perfectly with what we know of you. If the 
combination suits you please drop me a line. If not, write me 
any way. 

Kind regards, 

Pii. BURTY 

P. S. Bracquemond, who is complaisance its:lf, will help 
you bite the plate if you wish. 

This letter led to the etching of "F/ewr Exotique'^ 
{M i8) which appeared in Sonnets et Eaux-Fortes 
{Lemerre 1868). It is one of the most interesting of 
his prints, for it is just what its title describes it, fleur 
exotique. Manet deliberately tried to make an etch- 
ing in Goya*s manner just as Turner made his Liber 
Studiorum in conscious imitation of Claude Lorraine. 
It is interesting to discover, as Manet once told Duret, 
that his favorite etchers were Canaletto and Goya. 

In the same year, 1868, Manet painted his cele- 
brated Execution of Maximillian. Its exhibition was 
forbidden for political reasons. It was sold and sent 
to America where it toured the country on public 
exhibition at an admission of twenty-five cents. 
Meanwhile Manet had made a lithograph (M 79) of 
the same subject and this, too, was censored. On 
Feb. 18, 1869, he wrote to Burty: "The printer now 
refuses to deliver the stone to me and asks that I 
authorize him to efface the stone. . . I have to- 
day sent him a summons by the bailiff." Manet kept 
the stone and the tirage was not made until after his 
death. 

In 1869-1870 he made an etching, Le Chat et les 
Fleurs {M ig) for Champfleury's book on cats. He 
also made a lithographic poster for it (M 80) of two 
cats on the roof tops. This caused quite a sensation 
both because posters were then not yet in common 
use, and because anything that Manet did still 
attracted violent attention. The lithograph, one of 
his most vigorous and haunting designs, has unfor- 
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tunately become quite rare. Possibly Manet also 
made his etching of Les Chats {M 43) about this time, 
though it was not published until after his death. 
This picture of a black cat scratching and a white cat 
under a chair possesses great charm by reason of its 
vivid graphic placement of black and white and its 
intimate study of feline nature. 

During the war of 1870 Manet served in Paris as 
an officer of staff. He left several reminiscences of 
this time among his graphic work. The etching La 
Queue a la Boucherie {M 45), portraying a line of * 
customers outside a butcher shop during the siege of 
Paris, is very modern in its extreme simplification of 
form. There are also two lithographs, Guerre Civile 
{M 81) and Le Barricade (M 82) which exhibit scenes 
in Paris during the Commune in 1871. Duret tells 
how he and Manet came across the body of the dead 
soldier portrayed in the former at the corner of Rue 
de r Arcade and Boulevard Malesherbes. 

In 1872 Manet painted a portrait of his pupil and 
friend Berthe Morisot and possibly about the same 
time he made the two lithographs (M 83 and 84). 
They were not printed in number till after his death. 
One of these is remarkable for the swift vivid render- 
ing of character, a genuine Parisian type. Manet was 
very much interested in lithography during these 
years, for two years later, toward the end of 1874 he 
made a very ambitious attempt in color lithography 
with seven stones, the Polichinelle {M 87). The key 
block was in bistre, there were two tints of red, one 
yellow, one blue, one green, and one of a lighter 
shade of bistre. He invited a number of his literary 
friends to write a little verse for it. The one he liked 
most of all was a couplet by Theodore de Banville as 
follows: 

"Feroce et rose, avec du feu dans sa prunelle, 
Effronie, saoul, divin, c'est lui, Polichinelkr 
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He offered the lithograph to numerous publishers for 
2,000 francs. No one would take it and he finally 
published it himself. Twenty-five impressions were 
printed on Japan paper, numbered and signed by the 
artist. There is a later tirage printed after his death 
and consequently unsigned. He also made a few 
lithographs on transfer paper and put on stone, such 
as that excellent and vigorous sketch of a Parisian 
cafe {M 88) and the drawing of the spectators high up 
in the gallery of a theater, Au Paradis (M 8q), which 
^ was published in the Revue de la Setnaine in the 12th 
number of the second year. 

In 1874 Cadart published another portfolio of 
Manet's etchings, this time with an etched title page. 
The nine etchings were printed on Japan paper and 
the tirage according to the notation on the frontis- 
piece was 50, though on the proof in the Degas col- 
lection the figure 150 in place of 50 was written in 
Manet's hand. The set consisted of: 

Lola de Valence (M j) ^ 

Les Gitanos {M 2) 

Le Guiiarero {M 4) 

Le Gamin {M 11) 

La PeiiU Fille {M 12) 

La Toilette (M p) 

Les Petits Cavaliers d'aprhs Velasquez {M 5) 
U Infante Marguerite d'aprhs Velasquez (Af 6) 
Le Torero Mort {M ij) 

During the same year there appeared the eight 
etched illustrations to the poem Le Fleuve {M 2j-jo) 
by Charles Cros; one hundred sets, signed by both 
poet and painter, were printed. One of the sets gives 
a view of VArche du Pont. 

Mallarm6 and Manet maintained a close friend- 
ship over a long period. One of the fruits of this 
friendship was the publication in 1875 of Mallarm6*s 
translation of Poe's, The Raven, with five lithograph 
illustrations by Manet. The first of these, a vignette 
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Exact size of original etching 
Reproduced by courtesy of E. Weyhe 
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or rather an Ex Libris, is a masterly sketch of a raven ; 
the second is a fine study of shadows under a lamp. 
The man opening the window to let the raven enter, 
in the third sketch, has a certain resemblance to 
George Moore. It is not known whether Manet con- 
sciously used Moore for a model, but in view of the 
number of times that he put his friends into his pic- 
tures, the supposition is not at all unlikely. Two 
hundred and forty copies were printed by Lesclide 
and signed by both Manet and Mallarm6. Manet 
also made an etching of Poe in medallion form (M 46). 
There is some correspondence between him and the 
poet with a view to further collaboration on Poe*s 
works but nothing came of it. In 1876 Manet de- 
signed four charming woodcut vignettes for Mallar- 
m^'s Afternoon of a Faun, {Derenne, editeur) (M 
101-104), 

Manet died in 1883 and in the following year Ed- 
mond Bazire*s book on Manet was published by 
Quantin. It contained two of Manet's best etchings 
the Odalisque (M 20) and the Convalescent {M 21). 
The plates were then probably destroyed for they 
have not appeared in any other form. 

The various coppers in Manet's studio were 
gathered together by his family and published in 1890 
as a set entitled '^Recueil de 24 planches sur Japon 
imperial, format }4 colombier. Edite d Vimprimerie de 
Gennevilliers (Seine).'' The collection contains etch- 
ings of all periods, the Silentium being according to 
Duret one of his first attempts, and the Jeanne or le 
Printemps being etched after his painting in the Salon 
of 1882. The following is the list given on the last 
page of the album : 

1. Frontispiece (M i) 

2. Espagnol jouanl de la guitar e {M 4) 

3. Lola de Valence {M 3) 

4. Episode d'un combat de taureaux {M 13) 
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5- Mariano Camprtibi, ler bailarin du thSdtre royal de Madrid 
iM3i) 

6. Portrait de V infante Marguerite-Therese {d*aprhs Velasquez) 

(M 14) 

7. Une reunion d* artistes {d'apris Velasquez) {M 5) 

8. Le Bain {M g) 

9. Edgar Poe (Af 46) 

10. Charles Baudelaire (Af 40) 

11. Mme E. M, {M 41) 

12. Rouvi^re {Hamlet) {M 38) 

13. Silentium {M 22) 

14. Les Gitanos {M 2) 

15. La Petite Fille {M 12) 

16. Le Gamin {M 11) 

17. Olympia {M 37) 

18. Le Fumeur {M 33) 

19. Les Chats {M 43) 

20. U Enfant au chien (Af 10) 

21. Une boMcherie {1870-71) {M 45) 

22. Les Bulks de savon (M 36) 

23. Le Printemps (M 47) 

24. Ex'Libris (by Bracquemond) 

In 1894 Madam Manet turned over to the publisher 
M. L. Dumont the above twenty- three plates as well 
as seven others as follows: 

Le Buveur d*eau (AT 32) 

LePhilosophe {M 35) 

Le Rhje du Marin (Af 42) 

Les Bateaux (AT jp) 

Le Fumeur (esquisse) {M 34) 

Le Profil d'Eva Gonzales (Af 44) 

Olympia (Af //) 

Of each of these thirty plates M. Dumont published 
an edition of thirty proofs. And in 1905 the plates 
became the property of M. Alfred Strolin who 
brought out another edition of 100 proofs each. He 
then destroyed the plates by having two holes 
punched in each. 

Manet designed several woodcuts though he 
never actually cut them in wood ; he made a variant 
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Exact size of original etching 
Reproduced by courtesy of E. Weyhe 
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of the Olympia but it was not published until 1902 
in Duret's book, Histoire d'Edouard Manet {Floury), 
This work, one of the most important monographs 
ever published on the artist, also contains the brilliant 
etching Le Gamin (M 11) and the Olympia {M 17). 
The German translation (Berlin 1910) contains the 
profile of Baudelaire (M 40) and the portrait of 
Berthe Morisot (M 41) both printed from the de- 
stroyed plates; the English translation under the 
title of Manet and the French Impressionists (London: 
Grant Richards igio and 1912) contains the Berthe 
Morisot (M 41) likewise from the destroyed plate. 
The etching Jeanne (M 47) again appeared in the 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts for November 1902. In 1906 
Moreau-Nelaton's invaluable catalogue of Manet's 
graphic work appeared, and as a frontispiece it had 
the etching of Bracquemond (M 60)] two hundred 
and twenty-five copies were printed. 

This completes the summary of Manet's graphic 
work and the sketch of their successive publications. 
A change has come over the public since his prints 
could not find buyers at 2 francs apiece. Nowadays 
his etchings and lithographs are diligently sought for. 
It is significant that Degas, keen critic that he was of 
contemporary art, had an almost complete collection 
of Manet's prints. Manet's etchings and lithographs 
are among the most vital and vigorous productions of 
the nineteenth century. They are trenchant reflec- 
tions of his personality, and through him, realist that 
he was, of the Paris of his time. Manet had a proud 
heraldic motto, a play upon his name and prophecy 
which we can but re-echo — ^he remains and will 
remain — Manet et Manebit. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 



THE AMERICAN ART ANNUAL -WHO'S WHO IN ART— Vol. 
XVI, 1919. Published by The American Federation of Arts, Wash- 
ington, D. C, 1920. Twenty-three illustrations. 

The year, 1919, ended not so many months ago. This 
year marked not only the death of Theodore Roosevelt but 
of the painters, J. Alden Weir, Kenyon Cox and Frank Duve- 
neck and the collectors, Chas. L. Freer of Detroit and Henry 
C. Frick of New York. It was this year that sieveral patriotic 
Americans decided that six of America's famous painters 
should be sent to Paris to make the portraits of the outstanding 
figures at the Peace Conference — the so called "war portraits," 
exhibited recently for the first time. In 1919, the Louis 
Comfort TiflFany Foundation was established at Laurelton 
Hall, Oyster Bay, L. I., where artists of proved talent between 
the ages of eighteen and thirty, whether painters, sculptors, 
architects or "crafters," are eligible. It was also the "Year of 
Jubilee," there were so many parades and so much talk of 
war memorials, "art and victory" and "art and industry." 
As usual the Art Annual's chapter, "The Year in Art" sum- 
marizes the news of the twelve months included. 

As usual, further, there is the indispensable "Who's Who" 
among artists, art dealers, art publishers, art editors and art 
critics, and an annual report from all the museums, art schools 
and art societies throughout the country. 

As for sales, the Howard Mansfield Collection of Whistler's 
etchings and lithographs was sold in New York for half a 
million to a private individual. There were 450 etchings 
from 370 plates and 162 lithographs from 158 plates. The 
Duveens are said to have paid in England $200,000 for the 
same artist's portrait of Lady Meaux, entitled, "Harmony in 
Pink and Gray." Mr. Frick paid $75,000 for a portrait of 
Washington by Gilbert Stuart. Rembrandt's, "John the 
Baptist" brought $60,000; Winslow Homer's "Coast in Win- 
ter," $33,000, while only eleven paintings by living Americans 
brought over $5,000. 

HOW TO APPRECIATE PRINTS, by Frank Weitenkampf, L. H. D., 
Third revised edition. Chas. Scribners* Sons, 1921. 

There is no one better qualified to write about and awaken 
an interest in prints than Frank Weitenkampf, Chief of the 
Prints Division of the New York Public Library. That this 
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is so is proved by the popularity of his book on the apprecia- 
tion of prints, which has reached its seventh printing. It 
is proved also by the public response to the continuous ex- 
hil)itions of prints he has for some years been organizing in 
the galleries of the Lii)rary at Forty-second St. and Fifth 
Ave. Mr. Weitenhampf is not only a student with a knowledge 
of all periods and all masters, all media and all processes, 
but a connoisseur of innate sensibility, an organizer of origin- 
ality and an enthusiastic educator. 

Before all else he is the educator. "How to Appreciate 
Prints" is intended for the person seeking instruction and 
offers him all he needs to know — for a very good start, at 
least — ^^about etchings, dry points, engravings, lithographs, 
mezzotints, aquatints, color prints, book-plates and posters. 
The processes of making are described, bibliographies are 
given and the history of each branch in Europe and in America 
is treated expertly, though broadly. The book is crammed 
with information, not to be skimmed over. Yet it is only a 
guide. It is intended merely to stimulate interest, and, as 
the title indicates, appreciation. The novice is told what is 
considered good, and why, although no examples are dis- 
cussed at length. At the end he is left to himself, a fledgling, 
to fly or to sink — it will depend on himself. 

Prints according to Mr. Weitenkampf, range from chromos 
to etchings by Rembrandt that would bring thousands of 
dollars at auction. If able to own pictures at all, no one is 
too impecunious to collect prints. Therefore, why not own 
good prints, first learning to appreciate prints? Prints — not 
necessarily costly prints either — may be real works of art. 
They are small and fit into the modern space-limited dwelling. 
And they increase in value when the supply is cut off, as it 
always must be — that is to say, when the artist departs this 
life. 

The author, of course, points out the desirability of artistic 
prints. He also does not hesitate to suggest that there is 
pleasure and profit in possessing prints for reasons other than 
their aesthetic merit. Some collect portraits, he points out, 
of Washington, perhaps Lincoln or Napoleon; others delight 
in rare or unique impressions; others specialize in theatrical 
prints, book plates, posters, pictures of transportation by 
land or by sea, military prints, or what not. 
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WITH THE PUBLISHER 



With this number, the first vohime of The Print 
Connoisseur is completed. Within its pages will be 
found a wide range of subjects in the articles, some i8 
in number, with 412 half-tone illustrations, eight of 
which are in color, and four original frontispieces. 

Volume II starting with the September number 
will continue the original prints as frontispieces, for 
which original etchings by Frank W. Benson, Arthur 
W. Heintzelman, Ernest Haskell, J. W. Winkler and 
Geo. T. Plowman have been arranged. There will be 
profusely illustrated articles on the work of Timothy 
Cole, Janinet, Debucourt, Grateloup, Goltzius, Fie- 
singer, Ingres, Nanteuil, Holbein, Jean Duvet, 
Bracquemond, Sartain, Peter Pelham, Benson, Heint- 
zelman, Winkler, Engraved Book-plates, American 
Historical Prints, Japanese Prints, Naval Prints, New 
York Views, etc. 

The articles on color prints will be illustrated in 
the colors of the originals. 

Articles have been promised by 

Ernest Haskell . Matlack Price 

Ameen Rihani Albert Rosenthal 
Louis R. Metcalfe Frank Weitenkampf 

A. E. Gallatin Loys Delteil 

William Oberhardt Alfred Mansfield Brooks 
Arthur Davison Ficke Royal Cortissoz 

Owing to lack of space, the catalogue raisonn6 of 
Mr. Burr's work has been put off to the next volume. 
For the same reason, the article by Bolton Brown, 
"Lithographic Drawing as Distinguished from Litho- 
graphic Printing," will also appear in an early number 
of the Second Volume. 
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Statement of the Ownership, Management, Circu- 
lation, Etc., Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912 

Of The Print Connoisseur published quarterly at New York, N. Y., 
for April i, 192 1. 

State of New York \ 
County of New York / ' 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Winfred Porter Truesdell, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the publisher and 
owner of The Print Connoisseur and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 191 2, embodied in section 443, 
Postal Laws and Regulations, to wit : 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: 

Publisher, Winfred Porter Truesdell, 154 E. 38th St., New York, N.Y. 
Editor, Winfred Porter Truesdell, 154 E. 38th St., New York, N.Y. 
Managing Editor, Winfred Porter Truesdell, 154 E. 38th St., New 

York N.Y. 
Business .lanager, none. 

2. That the owner is Winfred Porter Truesdell, 154 East 38th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding i per cent, or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they apF>ear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary 
relation, the name of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is 
acting, is given: also that the said two paragraphs contain statements 
embracing affiant's full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not 
appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and secur- 
ities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has 'any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other secur- 
ities than as so stated by him. " ^ 

Winfred Porter Truesdell, Publishrr. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of March, 1921 

Grace L. Caldwell, 
Notary Public, New York County, N. Y., No. 3186 
(My commission expires March 30, 1923.) 
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